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PREFACE 


Building a bridge between those who have scientific knowledge about 
human beings and those who have the power to act in human affairs is 
one of the persistent problems of our time. Dissemination is a process which 
has to do with the building of this bridge. It includes not only the act of 
communication but gives that act a particular meaning. To disseminate 
knowledge is to spread it abroad, to diffuse it into the web of daily living. 

The Inter-University Conference on the Dissemination and Use of Re- 
search Findings in Child Development and Behavior was designed to give 
an impetus to this process. The Conference was part of a program of col- 
laboration activities carried on by the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago in cooperation with the General Education 
Board. Two aspects of this program are described in Professor Prescott’s 
paper: a “collaboration center” for the collection and synthesis of research 
findings, and a field program providing consultant service to cooperating 
educational agencies. 

The third phase, a committee sponsored for inter-university collabora- 
tion, developed from a conference held at Chicago in the spring of 1944. 
This conference brought together representatives from the leading research 
centers in child and human development. The outcome was the organiza- 
tion of an informal nation-wide committee to include research personnel 
from the universities and foundations represented at the conference. A 
standing committee from this previous Inter-University Conference was 
continuously consulted in the organization of the one held at Chicago in 
December, 1945, which is all too briefly reported in this volume. 

In addition to members of the Inter-University Committee, a number of 
other groups were represented at the first three days of the Conference. 
These included Presidents of Teachers’ Colleges, Superintendents of 
Schools, and representatives of additional foundations and research organi- 
zations, as well as the special Conference speakers. The Conference was 
representative, persons coming for example, from such distances as New 
York, Ontario, California, and Texas. 

The Conference occupied the full time of the invited personnel. A 
special feature of the program was the informal group meetings held in 
the afternoon and evening following the presentation of the formal papers 
at the morning session. Schedules were arranged so that four, five, or six 
persons with common interests could meet first. Later, groups were re- 
formed to bring together those of varying backgrounds and orientations. 
At a dinner meeting on the third evening, Professor Prescott, as chairman, 
presented a summary of the problems and major issues raised. This sum- 
mary was gleaned from written reports which came in from each small 
group meeting. 

Discussion pointed up the desire of the educator for a comprehensive 
series of hypotheses and ordered facts for immediate use. On the other 
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hand, inherent difficulties in the development of an encapsulated explana- 
tion of child growth and development were indicated. As so often happens 


when people of different outlooks work together, some common ground 
began to appear. Scientists present realized that they have a responsibility, 
individually and in groups, in the organization of areas of study for the 
individual development of a synthesis by those who make use of child 
development concepts and information in their professional work. On the 
other hand, while it is appropriate for the scientific man to state the impli- 
cations of individual studies, by and large interpretation and translation 
is a function of secondary agencies—writers, educators, field workers, and 
professional people working at a different level or actively dealing with 
individuals and groups. Not only scientific concepts and facts but experience 
and the ability to verbalize for the non-specialist reader together with the 
ability to make value judgments are required. 

The papers in this volume, condensed for publication, describe current 
processes of dissemination that show promise for the future. Mrs. Meyer’s 
keynote address represents an urgent plea for action and a statement of 


some practical steps for the organization of community services. Professor 
Prescott indicates the scope and the processes involved in the Field Program 


on Child Study for the training of teachers in service and the scientific 
axioms that underlie it. Following an evaluation of traditional methods 
of communication and of changes and sub-cultural differences in American 
life, Professor Sears reports on the radio and the products of journalism 


as communication media that reach large segments of the population. He 


concludes with a statement of the programs of specialized professional 
training developed in this area at the University of Towa. 

A community-wide project of improving child-rearing practices, which 
not only allows the pediatricians at the Mayo Clinic to study the growth 
and development of children but teaches other professional and lay people 
as it moves along, is the basis of Dr. Aldrich’s paper. Another approach 
to community action is presented by Professor McClusky. After an over- 
view of the realistic background and selected channels of adult education, 
he examines the barriers blocking the participation of adults and the several 
principles of procedure that are beginning to emerge. 

In a comprehensive report on the activities of federal agencies, Dr. 
Katherine Bain describes the processes involved in the selection, synthesis, 
and dissemination of other people’s research or opinion and briefly indi- 
cates the possible role of government in contributing research. From the 
point of view of the professional writer who interprets and translates scien- 
tific findings, Miss Van de Water sets forth some of the problems faced 
together with suggestions for the preparation of articles to be read by lay 
persons or professionals in other fields. She closes her paper with an account 
of experiments in “socialized writing” as one of the means of making 
essential scientific information available to people so that they may adjust 
to new conditions through greater understanding. 
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The process of dissemination is complicated by the fact that the re- 
search person does not customarily put his scientific findings in the form 
of answers to specific questions, of alternatives of policy. Somewhere along 
the line value judgments have to be made about the meanings of different 
findings. Not only do disparate findings have to be reconciled with the 
contexts of various situations but they require “fitting” together at several 
levels of action. Two papers, one by Professor Prescott and the other by 
Dr. Aldrich, contain explicit assumptions about the nature of child devel- 
opment and behavior with reference to the specific task at hand. Is it sig- 
nificant that a higher level of scientifically based assumptions appears when 
the man of thought merges with the man of action? 

The Conference brought to light another basic problem. Much of the 
scientific information we now have is presented in a form that cannot be 
widely understood. Techniques have to be developed to convey not only 
findings but assumptions and meanings to three kinds of people; namely, 
the lay person, the professional worker, and the specialist working in a 
related field. The Conference, itself, represented the effectiveness of face-to- 
face meeting, especially in rotating small groups. The papers in this volume 
are examples of translation of findings into words and action. 


At the meeting of the Inter-University Committee on Collaboration in 
the Study of Child Development and Behavior, held on the fourth day, 
the possibility of co-ordinating and fitting together research to obtain a 
cohesive structure was considered. From this point of view, research should 
be planned, blocked out by agreements between centers, with revisions of 


theory to comprehend all of the facts, Eventually, it is maintained, there 
will be a level of material that can be understood and applied by the person 
in the field. At the present time, it became clear, there are commitments 
and limitations of finances and personnel that stand in the way. The prac- 
tical next steps would involve further meetings of representatives of the 
major research centers. At-these meetings there would be an attempt to 
clarify and agree upon basic concepts and principles and further consider- 
ation of the problems of collaboration and dissemination. 

The last three papers in this volume differ from the others presented at 
formal conference meetings. They represent the results of special studies 
submitted in preliminary form to the persons attending the Conference. 

' The studies were financed, in part, by grants from the Inter-University 
Committee funds. They comprise an ordered attempt to analyze and eval- 
uate selected media for the communication of a wider understanding of 
the problems and research findings in the area of child development 
and behavior. 

In their analysis of child development material in current newspapers 
and magazines, Professor Ojemann and his associates view this material 
as one of society’s methods for guiding the development of adult behav- 
ior toward children. Their analysis indicates a number of trends over 
the past forty years and, at the same time, points up the necessity of under- 
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standing human behavior in more fundamental terms. They recommend 
the communication of an analytical approach to the understanding of 
the dynamics behind overt behavior. 

The studies on motion pictures and periodical literature use a common 
framework for ordering the areas of child development. After discussing 
the use of the motion picture, Professor Corey and Miss Madigan have 
selected and classified films according to the framework. They have made 
concise evaluations of each film selected. Mr. Smith and the present 
writer have made a survey of a selection of specialized periodicals as 
media of disseminating information about research findings in child 
development and behavior. Implicit in the study is a contrast between 
the “verbalized situation” and the actual content analysis. Appended is 
a classified selection of periodicals which publish information bearing 
on child development and behavior. 


Circumstances made it necessary to condense the papers and omit re- 
ports on the discussion and revolving small group meetings. This is un- 
fortunate for much of the value of the Conference resided in the inter- 
change of ideas between those present. Experience with the small group 
discussion technique leads to a strong recommendation for its use in 
similar situations. 

The Committee on Human Development, on behalf of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee and the General Education Board, is fortunate in being 
able to present the experience and views of distinguished persons in this 
volume. They contribute, in different areas and in various ways, to the 


building of the bridge between knowledge and action by examining 
means of cultivating a wider understanding of problems and research 
findings in child development and behavior. 
Carson McGuire 
Committee on Human Development 
University of Chicago 





THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE SCIENTISTS FOR CHILD CARE 


Mrs. Eucene Meyer’ 


Keynote Address 


My contribution to your discussion lies in a field to which I have de- 
voted myself as a result of my journey through chaos during the social 
upheavals that resulted from total war. Since those months of travel and 
observation, I have been advocating the improvement of our administra- 
tive machinery on a federal, state, and local level with one object in 
view—to mobilize our resources, both scientific and material, in order 
that life may become more liveable and the American family more stable 


through the length and breadth of our country. 


I shall never forget the feelings of frustration and despair which took 
hold of me day after day as I walked out of efficient factories into the 
ineficiency of the surrounding environment. Within the factories all 
was order and economy of effort, resulting in a maximum production 
of material objects. In the social surroundings all was disorder and frus- 
tration, that resulted in a waste of human energy, health and happiness, 
destructive not only to the individuals involved but to their children and 
their children’s children. Do not misunderstand me. I am not arguing 
that we should achieve a machine-like efficiency in our social structure. 
What makes our factories effective is our genius for translating know- 
ledge into action fer material ends. Upon that objective we have spent 
our highest abilities ever since the beginning of the technological revo- 
lution. What we have forgotten in our competitive struggle for wealth 
and power, is the moral responsibility to translate knowledge into action 
for purely human ends. We have forgotten that man himself is the su- 
preme value and the measure of all other values. Why did we forget this 
fundamental truth? Because the race for wealth caused America’s most 
prevalent type of disease on which nobody is doing enough research— 
heart failure due to the steady hardening of our emotional arteries. 


The scientists, as the people who had the most knowledge on the con- 
servation of our human resources, must, it seems to me, accept a com- 
mensurate share of the blame. Many of them toiled in their ivory towers 
intent upon more and more knowledge regardless of its social and politi- 


IMrs. Meyer, wife of the publisher of the Washington Post, is a distinguished news- 
paperwoman. During the war she travelled extensively gathering materials in regard 
to the presence or absence of social provisions for the care of children to form a back- 
ground for her newspaper column. She has been active as a trustee of The Woman's 
Foundation which appointed the consultants who formulated the report entitled “The 
Road to Community Reorganization,” to which she refers. 
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cal implications. The most hopeful lesson of the atom bomb is that the 
scientist can no longer delude himself into thinking that he has no social 
responsibility. The atom bomb is the most spectacular proof that the 
worlds of mind and deed, of science and politics, of belief and behavior 
are irrevocably linked together for good as well as for evil. At long last 
the scientists have bombed themselves out of their ivory towers and 
landed themselves squarely in the middle of the sweat and toil of Main 
Street, where they must jostle about with the common man and face the 
responsibilities of common, every day life. If the scientists could join 
forces to put an end to this devastating war, they can also join forces to 
establish a peaceful world in which children can grow up without fear 
because each and every one of them will have an opportunity for maxi- 
mum self-development. 


As medical men and research workers concerned with the child, you 
have necessarily been in a different position from other scientists. You 
have been in close touch with the family and therefore the community 
as well. But as I have just said to the women of local communities that 
they must take a national interest in child welfare, so I should like to urge 
upon you a concerted leadership on a nation-wide basis of the mass 
problem of child welfare that confronts us today. 

It will take nothing less than a combination of scientific knowledge 
to bring about this equality of opportunity for children, a result basic to 
the most elementary principles not only of democracy, but of justice, self- 
preservation, and ordinary common sense. No longer can we think of 
educational values for our children in purely mental terms. The vast 
resources of science that contribute to the over-all knowledge of human 
behavior and growth must now be pooled. The research of the geneticist, 
neurologist, the physical and social anthropologist, the biochemist, the 
pediatrician; in short, the whole world of recent discovery concerning 
the mysterious relationship of physiology to human capacity and tempera- 
ment, must be brought to bear so powerfully upon the protection of child 
development that a new respect for the sacredness of life can come into 
being. The rebirth of a conviction that it is our sacred duty to cherish 
and protect every human life which comes into the world, is the crying 
need of the day. It is the only antidote to the irreverence of undiscrim- 
inating violence and to the authoritarian form of government. 

Until our American people can be made to feel once more this deep 
and sincere respect for the dignity of life as it is embodied in every Amer- 
ican child, we cannot hope to bring about the revolutionary changes that 
must take place in our attitude toward child health and education. Why 
do we tolerate the criminal educational neglect of millions of our children 
in the impoverished regions, especially in the slums and rural areas of 
our country? Why do we let almost a third of each generation grow up 
without a chance to become healthy human beings? Why are so many 
of our people emotionally so unstable that we now need an army of psy- 
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chiatrists to take care of them? Why did we sacrifice the children in 
every war center by failing to provide adequate social protection for the 
families of the war workers? 

During the war we rejected more than five million recruits for edu- 
cational and health deficiencies. We also know that well over five million 
children between the ages of five and seventeen years are not attending 
any kind of school. This pitiful breakdown during the war was inevitable, 
when teachers are paid less than the man who sweeps the floor in a 
modern factory. 


Wherever the school system is inferior because the state is poor, the local 
health and medical provisions and welfare work for children are meagre or 
nonexistent for the same reason. Housing is also below the average and 
such amenities as libraries, museums and theatres are unheard of luxuries. 


We have for years neglected the education, health and welfare of child- 
hood because as people we no longer feel with sufficient acuteness the holy 
significance of every individual life which is the basis of democracy and 
the essence of religion. If, indeed, first things come first in this period of 
reconstruction, we must approach all the problems of child conservation 
with a chastened outlook. No group is better fitted to help us recapture 
this sense of the cultural significance of childhood and bring about the 
needed spiritual awakening than the vast army of scientists whose work is 
centered upon the problem of individual growth. From them, and perhaps 
only from them, can we learn that child health, education, and welfare 
must be planned more and more for the individual regardless of race, color, 
creed, or the economic status of his parents. 


So great and so rapid has been the progress of scientific knowledge of 
human development that man’s latent capacities and his undeveloped pos- 
sibilities have been revealed as a land of endless promise. In the universal 
traits of childhood we have always seen the essential solidarity of the race. 
What a vista opens itself up before us of a wholly new civilization, of a 
democracy more magnificent than any we have ever dreamed, if only the 
accumulation of our scientific knowledge could be brought into action, 
if only it could establish childhood disciplines which would cultivate 
rather than crush man’s native capacities for cooperative behavior, for 
friendliness, for significant and lasting human relationships. 


Religion since time immemorial and every one of our basic democratic 
beliefs have emphasized the sacredness of human values and the dignity 
of man. But the impact of technological progress has seriously weakened 
these ageless and eternal appeals. They have become empty traditions to 
most Americans because they reflect the religious and moral patterns of 
a previous era, nor can they be resuscitated without a reinterpretation in 
the light of a maturer science and a different economy. Only this new 
interpretation can inflame our imaginations, and restore to our people 
what they need most, the emotional vitality, the sense of individual respon- 
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sibility plus the spontaneity which constitute the driving power of faith, 
whether religious or political. 


Let me translate that into psychological terms. These two words, respon- 
sibility and spontaneity, have a common root that indicates their close 
relationship. When the sense of responsibility is profound, it becomes 
fruitful through spontaneity of action. And spontaneity, or intuitive life, 
brings forth ripe fruit only when it is embedded in the sense of responsi- 
bility. This, then, is the sum and substance of my whole plea to you—if 
through your knowledge you remind the people exactly where their re- 
sponsibilities lie, you will reawaken in them the spontaneity, or spiritual 
force, necessary to carry them out. 


I felt more and more clearly, as I travelled through our chaotic indus- 
trial centers during the war, that we must devise in our country a nation- 
wide machinery to put our vast resources of scientific knowledge more 
directly in touch with each state and each locality. 


At present, the regions that most need expert consideration get the 
least; namely, the slums of our great cities and our vast neglected rural 
areas. It became evident to me that if we are to take proper care of our 
children, of the American family as a whole, of the returning veterans, 
and of dislocated war workers, far more effective organization and ad- 
ministration of all basic community services on a local, state, and federal 
level is immediately required. 


To furnish a guide for such efforts, a group of some 27 experts in gov- 
ernment, education, health and welfare were called together, and after 
a year’s study, drew up a report entitled “The Road to Community Re- 
organization,” which was presented to the President, to the Congress, and 
to the country about a month ago. In the community, this report states, 
the coordination of our schools with health and welfare agencies cannot 
take place in a vacuum. It suggests the establishment of community or 
neighborhood service centers for information and referral—a clearing 
house of social endeavor where information, as to community resources, 
advice and service, is readily accessible to individuals and families. 

In order to hasten this objective of greater local efficiency and to provide 
standards as well as financial aid to our many impoverished under-organ- 
ized communities, the report finds it essential that both state and federal 
leadership should be improved. For the states it suggests the organization 
of a state council or interdepartmental committee to coordinate the func- 
tions of education, health, and welfare? It also calls for a clarification of 
the unique role of the state in our system of government. It points out that 
the administration of education, health, and welfare must remain in the 
local community and the state, if it is to be effective and we are to remain 
a democratic country. 


Because community services, including schools, are now, more than ever 
in our history, the concern of all the people; because they are needed by 
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all the people; and because we believe that they will never assume their 
proper place in our national life unless and until effective national leader- 
ship is provided; the report proposes that there be established in the fed- 
eral government a cabinet post to include the functions of education, 
health, welfare, and social insurance, to provide appropriate coordination 
and leadership of the basic services essential to the well-being of the 
whole nation. 

The report recommends that each of the major divisions of the proposed 
Department of Community Services appoint advisory committees to for- 
mulate policies in each of the fields. These technical advisors would help 
work out standards, furnish expert advice to states and localities, and do 
research work including analysis and distribution of important statistics. 
They would guide the decisions of their respective assistant secretaries and 
could be consulted by local officials or by any private citizens who merit 
attention and assistance. In this way, the machinery would exist by which 
the immense body of scientific knowledge we now possess on individual 
development could be channelled quickly to all parts of the nation. This 
advisory board, in each case, should be staffed with the most brilliant and 
progressive minds in the country, people with vision and courage, who 
realize that a new era of justice and equality of opportunity must be 
established throughout the nation. 

If, after you have studied this report on community reorganization you 
find you can approve of it, I hope your conference members will express 
themselves to that effect. 

But your ideas of what else should be done to improve child care are of 
the greatest immediate importance. Now that you are assembled here 
together, I beg of you to draw up a plan, the more concise the better, of 
what you would like to see done about child guidance, nutrition, health 
and welfare within the next five years. Challenge the country with a pro- 
gram to be carried out within a given time limit. Why not turn the tables 
on the social reformers and make them realize that the scientific approach 
to child care and to education is the only sound and fruitful approach? 
Your approach to the problem should establish the high standards of 
diagnosis which are now possible and even essential as a safeguard against 
superficial forms of applied psychology. 

But far be it from me to draw up your five-year plan. | am simply 
bringing up a few points, which cause me and many other students of 
community life intense anxiety, to prove to you that we need your advice 
to fill in the lacunae of our social structure and your immense authority 
to improve our already existing institutions and orgainzations for child 
care. Nobody can awaken the conscience of our country more effectively 
than you can concerning the present shameful neglect of childhood. 

We Americans are now living through one of those short momentous 
periods of history which determine the fate of mankind for generations 
to come. Either democracy goes forward here and now, or it dies the 
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world over. “History,” as Charles Beard once said to me, “has three 
elements, necessity, fortune (or chance), and virtue (or the creative 
power).” Today fortune has brought to us Americans, the necessity of 
exerting our creative powers to the utmost. Never before was the moral 
responsibility greater upon all of our scientists to translate their vast body 
of knowledge into social and political action. You, who restrict your re- 
search to child care, may think you have no responsibility for the control 
-of the atom bomb. Ultimately, I think you can do as much if not more 
about it than anyone else. You scientists in the field of child care can build 
citizens of the future who will be more stable, wiser, and stronger than we 
have been. And if the atom bomb is indeed to be placed under control, 
that control can only come from a people who from infancy have had an 
education and an environment that make for self-control. In the last 
analysis, the preservation of our freedom depends less upon our laws than 
upon the character of our people; upon that virtue, in the ancient Roman 
sense of the word, which Montesquieu declared to be the fundamental 
principle, the indispensable guarantee, of the republican form of gov- 
ernment. 





COMMUNICATING KNOWLEDGE OF CHILDREN 
TO TEACHERS 


Daniet A. Prescott’ 


It was in 1939 that the Commission on Teacher Education, set up by 
the American Council on Education and supported by grants from the 
General Education Board, began its five-year program of stimulation and 
experimentation. Within this program twenty collegiate institutions, four- 
teen groups of school systems and several state systems participated in a 
cooperative effort to work out improvements in both the pre-service and 
in-service education of teachers. 


One of the important agencies of the Commission was its Division on 
Child Development and Teacher Personnel, with headquarters at the 
University of Chicago. This Division had a two-fold program: a “col- 
laboration center” for gathering and synthesizing the findings of recent 
research, and a field program providing consultant service to the cooper- 
ating collegiate institutions and public school systems. 


Available recent research findings bearing upon the growth, learning, 
behavior and adjustment of children and youth were gathered together 
at the collaboration center and thus made more readily available to per- 
sons concerned with the education of teachers. Most of the major child 
development research centers of the country and many individuals made 


generous contributions of reprints, case records, unpublished research 
findings, and of pictures, graphs and charts to this center of documenta- 
tion. Representatives of various collegiate institutions and of the school 
systems cooperating with the Commission were brought to the collabora- 
tion center for periods of one academic year or more and were encouraged 
to make their own syntheses of these research findings. In addition to 
studying and evaluating the available data the collaborators conferred at 
the center with many scientists currently undertaking long-term research 
projects and with experts on various phases of human development from 
the university faculty. Through these experiences most of the collaborators 
developed a comprehensive and integrated set of scientific principles to 
describe and explain the processes that underlie human development and 
behavior. They also considered which of these principles are essential 
knowledge for the teachers of American children and youth, It should be 
emphasized that each collaborator made his own synthesis and there was 
no effort to force agreement and consistency among the theories developed 
by different individuals. Actually, wide agreements exist among the col- 
laborators because they have grappled with the same bodies of truth in the 
research data. 


1Professor of Education and member of the Committee on Human Development, 
The University of Chicago. 
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The field program of consultant service to cooperating school systems 
initiated experiments with means and methods of helping teachers to 
achieve a better understanding of the children with whom they were 
working. Naturally, we turned most frequently to the dissemination of 
new or additional scientific facts and explanatory principles about human 
growth, learning, behavior and adjustment. Lectures to groups of teachers 
by experts from the different relevant sciences or by staff members who 
were making comprehensive syntheses of the needed knowledge were 
tried extensively. So were systematic study programs by the teachers them- 
selves, based on carefully selected bibliographies and led by collaborators 
who had “been through the mill.” The scientific materials and concepts 
were more or less interesting to the teachers depending on the personality 
and manner of presentation of the different lecturers or upon the ability 
of study-group leaders to help the teachers translate the technical state- 
ments in the books and monographs used by the study-groups. Yet these 
procedures fell far short of our hopes. Despite earnest efforts the teachers 
were able to achieve only a very limited increase in understanding the 
motivation, behavior, needs and adjustment problems of their own indi- 


vidual pupils or of the dynamics underlying group action in their own 
classrooms, 


Fortunately, a strikingly different approach was initiated in one of our 
cooperating school systems. Here each participating teacher selected an 


individual child and studied him and his behavior intensively over a 
period of one or two years. In the meantime they reported their findings 


periodically to each other in on-going child-study groups. The first three 


years of the work of these groups was described in a report to the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education published by the American Council on 


2 


Education.” During the period since the material was gathered for this 
report, we have gone ahead to develop superior procedures for carrying 
on this individual child-study by groups of in-service teachers. It involves 
gathering an extensive body of information about each child and using 
this information to point to and validate the scientific facts and principles 
that explain the child’s motivation, behavior, adjustment problems and 
current developmental tasks. Four major sources of information available 
to teachers are used: 1) school records, including medical, dental and health 
data, growth data, test data concerning intelligence, subject-matter know- 
ledge and basic skills, facts about the child’s family, teachers’ evaluatiéns 
of learning and conduct, and any anecdotal materials or samples off the 
child’s earlier work; 2) home visits and conferences with one or botly par- 
ents; 3) conferences with former and present teachers of the chil 

with other adults interested in him, such as, the school nurse, scout 
Sunday school teacher, or visiting teacher; 4) direct observation pf the 


2Helping Teachers Understand Children, Staft of the Division on Child Develop- 
ment, Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Washing- 


ton, D.C., 1945, 
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child in varied situations and objective, written descriptions of his be- 
havior in anecdotal form during the period of the study. Each participa- 
ting teacher also is a member of a child-study group of from 8 to 18 
teachers which holds a two-hour meeting every other week during the 
school year. At each meeting one of the teachers presents the information 
she has gathered about a child, and the group as a whole interprets the 
behavior and needs of the child in terms of the explanatory scientific 
principles that seem indicated by the data about the child. This means that 
while each teacher is responsible for gathering information and writing 
a culminating interpretation of the development and behavior of one 
child, he is also actively participating in the active study and analysis of 
the motivation and needs of as many children as there are teachers in 
his study group. Persisted in for four or five years by the same group of 
teachers, this direct child-study procedure has proven itself many times 
more effective than studying scientific generalizations in helping teachers 
to achieve a better understanding of their own pupils. 

Vital to carrying on an effective program of direct child-study is the 
development of and rigid adherence to a code of fundamental, professional 
ethics on the part of all participants. This code must be based upon a! 
deep conviction of the value of all human beings and of the necessity for 
guarding the dignity, reputation, and self-respect of every human _per- 
sonality. To these ends all participants must agree not to communicate 
knowledge of individual children or their families to persons not in thk 
study group, not to discuss individual pupils or their families in public 
places, and to safeguard most carefully all the written anecdotes, notes or 
other data or interpretations recorded about an individual child. Without 
the safeguard of this code a great deal of harm might be done to some 
child or adult or to the school system itself. 

Of course, the teachers who have been engaged in direct child-study 
have found themselves in great need of more scientific facts and explana- 
tory principles than they possessed. This expressed need has been met 
gradually by occasional lectures by visiting consultants, by reading guided 
by annotated bibliographies, and by participation in two kinds of summer 
workshops. One of these is a two-week child development workshop, 
organized by the local school system, held at a mountain or seashore camp 
and staffed by resource persons from the Chicago collaboration center, The 
other is the six- or nine-week child development workshop held at the 
University of Chicago each summer. The short-term local workshops 
are designed for run-of-mine teacher participants, while the longer Chica- 
go workshop is planned especially to serve study group leaders from all 
cooperating school systems. 

When the life-period of the Commission on Teacher Education came 
to an end, the administration of the University of Chicago judged that 
both the Collaboration Center and the Field Program of Child Study had 
proven their usefulness. Accordingly, these projects are now being con- 
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tinued as aspects of the work of the Department of Education and of the 


inter-departmental Committee on Human Development of the University. 


The Collaboration Center is open to anyone with a master’s or doctor’s 
degree who has significant responsibility for the pre-service or in-service 
education of teachers, or of other professional workers with children and 
youth, and who can devote full-time to his work as a collaborator for a full 
academic year. Half of our collaborators have held doctorates before com- 
ing to the Center, but any collaborators who desired it have been given 
full graduate credit for their work at the Center. Collaborators usually 
take no forma) courses but arrange their work entirely on an individual 
and small group basis. They are provided with desks and work space in 
a room set aside for their activities, have free access to a)) university )\i- 
braries and may attend any lectures given in or out of course at the Uni- 
versity or invite any university teacher to discuss a particular subject with 


them. 


They also study children in the laboratory or public schools and take 
field trips to observe at first hand the work of child-study groups and of 
the consultants serving them. Individual conferences with university fac- 
ulty members are frequent and each collaborator prepares his own syn- 
thesis of the major facts and principles that explain human development 
and behavior. This is done against a background of extended discussion 
with other collaborators. At the beginning of each year the collaborators 
hear a series of about six over-view lectures that sketch out the scope and 
inter-relationships of the different scientific areas with which a student of 
human development must concern himself. Beyond this they are free to 
choose their own material for study, and no school of thought or special 
body of concepts is urged upon them. 

The scope of the Field Program of Child Study can be indicated 
simply by listing the places where we are now supplying consultant ser- 
vice and indicating the approximate number of study groups and of 
teachers involved. It should be remembered, however, that a number of 
other places are now carrying on excellent direct child-study programs 
without consultant help from us. Places where we are working during 
the academic year 1945-46 are: 

1. The Dalton School, New York City, is carrying on one study group 

of twenty-two teachers. 

. The Philadelphia Public Schools are conducting more than ninety 
study groups in elementary schools and approximately one thousand 
teachers participating. 

. The Bancroft Junior High School and one associated elementary 
school of Wilmington, Delaware, are conducting two study groups 
and about thirty teachers involved. 

. The State Department of Education and the county administrators 
of Maryland are sponsoring about one hundred twenty-five study 
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groups with over thirteen hundred teachers participating. Most of 
the groups include teachers from both elementary and secondary 
schools, the four teachers colleges of the state are cooperating, and 
their laboratory schools have study groups. In Maryland the child- 
study groups are viewed as one aspect of a long-term program of 
curriculum development. 


. The Montgomery County Public Schools, in Maryland, are carrying 
on about a dozen study groups involving more than a hundred 
teachers. 

Wilson Teachers College is sponsoring eight study groups in the 
elementary and secondary schools of Washington, D.C., with about 
one hundred teachers participating. 


. The Parker District Public Schools of South Carolina, are conducting 
more than twenty study groups with about one hundred seventy 
teachers, over ninety per cent of the whole staff, involved. 

. The Atlanta Area Project of in-service teacher education is spon- 
soring five or six groups involving more than seventy-five teachers 
from the six counties including Atlanta, Georgia, and its environing 
territory. 

The supervisors of the Fifth Congressional District of Louisiana are 
conducting about a dozen study groups with more than a hundred 
teachers participating. 

The Caddo Parish Public Schools of Louisiana are carrying on more 
than thirty-five study groups for white teachers and a dozen for negro 
teachers with over three hundred fifty white teachers and one hun- 
dred fifty Negro teachers taking part. While this program centers in 
the city of Shreveport, there are many study groups in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the rural areas of the parish. 

. The Corpus Christi Public Schools in Texas have between twenty- 
five and thirty study groups with about two hundred and seventy-five 
teachers from all its elementary and secondary schools participating. 

. The State Teachers College and the Public Schools of San Marcos, 
Texas, are conducting two study involving a majority of the teachers 
in the laboratory and public schools in that community. The San 
Marcos State Teachers College and the University of Texas Extension 
Division also are sponsoring child-study groups in various other 
Texas communities including Kyle, Austin and Bexar County. 
Over a hundred and fifty teachers are included in these groups. 

In summation, the staff of the Field Program of Child Study are serving 
more than three hundred and fifty study groups involving about four 
thousand teachers. We do not feel, however, that our period of research 
is over for every year; almost every month, new procedures are suggested, 
tried out experimentally and evaluated for inclusion in the general pro- 
gram. Nor are identical procedures followed in all communities; different 
problems and different personnel often imply modified procedures and 
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variation in pattern within the larger framework of direct study of the 
individual child. 


It should be understood that the child-study program is a training 
program. Designed to sensatize teachers to what they must know about 
individual children, to broaden their knowledge of explanatory scientific 
principles, and to develop skill in interpreting the motivation and needs 
of individual children, the program uses procedures that are found effec- 
tive as training devices. It does not anticipate that teachers will eventually 
study every pupil with the same thoroughness that individuals are studied 
during the training period. This would be quite impractical and is indeed 
unnecessary. 


The scientific axioms that underlie the child-study program and the scope 
of the knowledge about individuals that we encourage teachers to gather 
are presented below: 


1. The learning and behavior of a child, and his development through 
time, are caused. The influencing factors and the processes by which 
learning, behavior and development are evoked can be described with 
considerable, but not complete, accuracy on the basis of a synthesis of 
current scientific knowledge. This implies that agreed-upon aims of 
education can be accomplished with most children with the aid of 
adequately planned and realized wholesome conditions, inter-personal 
relationships and cumulated experiences. It means that educational 
planning and practice must recognize and operate in accord with the 
natural laws that describe human learning, behavior and development. 
It affirms that the child, what has happened to him, what is happening 
to him, and his inner dynamics toward the future must be the focus 
of operational concern in the day to day life of every classroom. 

. The causes of behavior, learning and development are multiple, com- 
plex and inter-related. Perhaps the most common source of error in 
educational policy-making and in classroom practice lies in over-simpli- 
fied concepts of how learning can be induced, of why a child acts as 

‘he does, and of how a given experience influences his development. 
All of the factors and processes that actually influence a child’s learn- 
ing, behavior and development must be taken into consideration to get 
effective education. 

. The minimum range of factors and processes that must be taken in 
consideration in making educational decisions about a child are: 

a. Physical factors and processes—including health and nutrition, 
~ characteristic rate of energy out-put and normal rhythm of activity 
and rest, rate of growth and level of physical maturity achieved, 
coordination of movements and management of body, physical 
handicaps and blemishes, attractiveness of physique and grooming. 

. The climate of affection in whieh the child lives—including the 
relationship to his mother, father and siblings, other adults, the 

eee 
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teacher and best friends, and including the parents’ relationships 
to each other and to other family members. 


Peer-culture and group status and processes—including the child’s 
knowledge of the codes and customs of his maturity-level peers, his 
own abilities and interests in relation to activities esteemed by his 
peers, the roles he actually plays in peer-group activities, and the 
status accorded him by his peers. 


. Social background and dynamics—including the particular cultural 
patterns of knowledge, attitude and action operating in his family 
and community and already internalized by him, the relation- 
ships between these cultural patterns and those carried by his peers 
and his teachers, the cutural aspirations of the child and his family, 
the cultural conflicts occurring in the child’s community, and the 
impact on the child of events in the community, nation and the 
world. 


e. Self-developmental potentialities and processes— including the 
child’s capacities and aptitudes, experience background, knowledge 
and skills, his interests, his attitudes, his values, and his short- 
term goals and long-term aspirations. 

f. Self-defensive and adjustive processes—including what situations 
and experiences create pleasant and unpleasant emotions in the child, 
how the child acts when he is emotional, what mechanisms oper- 
ate as he defends, reassures, or comforts himself, whether his con- 
cepts, attitudes, goals and aspirations are realistic, whether his 
attitudes, values and aspirations are consistent with each other and 
constitute a well-knit organizing core for his personality. 


4. A child is an indivisible unity; he cannot be taken apart and dealt 
with in terms of separate processes. All of the factors and processes 
described above are inter-related and inter-dependent and operate 
through time. Educational planning and practice must, therefore, take 
all of them into consideration in attempting to evoke specific learnings 
and desired patterns of behavior as well as in relation to the long- 
term developmental trends of the child. 


. The normal processes of growth and development give rise naturally 
to a series of developmental tasks for each child, which are related in 
their onset and character to the child’s physical maturity level rather 
than to his chronological age. These developmental tasks are learning 
that the child needs and desires to accomplish because of emerging 
capacities for action and relationship, because of the demands and 
expectancies of his family and of society, and because of the progressive 
clarification and the directive power of his own interests, attitudes, 
values and aspirations. School policies and procedures at present recog- 
nize and facilitate the accomplishment of certain of these developmen- 
tal tasks. They ignore or interfere with the accomplishment of others. 
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They also set up many school learning tasks that are unrelated to the 
child’s own needs for learning and which seem to him artificial and 
meaningless. 


Most children face a number of adjustment problems that complicate 
the accomplishment of their own developmental tasks and of tradi- 
tional school learnings. These adjustment problems arise from un- 
wholesome physical and social conditions, from lack of supporting re- 
lationships with the key people in their lives, from inappropriate or 
unwholesome experiences, or from lack of experience. These adjust- 
ment problems constitute continuing handicaps or limiting factors. 
They operate in any one or several of the six areas of dynamic proc- 
esses outlined above and they must be taken into consideration in the 
day to day interaction between the school and the child. 


Every child is unique. Each of the factors and processes, distinguished 
in the six areas above as influencing behavior, learning and develop- 
ment, is qualitatively and quantitatively variable from child to child. 
The constellation of these factors that is operative for each child is 
therefore unique and changes through time for him. This fact implies 
a major professional necessity and obi ga on for every teacher and for 
educational policy and practice. Each child must be understood and 
dealt with in terms of the unique set of factors and forces that are shap- 
ing his behavior and development. This means that a teacher must 
know the vital facts about every child with regard to the six areas 
outlined above. He must be adept in using this information to in- 
dicate the scientific principles that explain what is operating for each 
child in each of these areas. He must be skilled in combining all of 
this knowledge about each child into a consistent set of hypotheses 
about each child’s developmental tasks, adjustment problems, motiva- 
tion and needs. This is simply a way of saying that teachers must be 
scientifically trained to understand children as individuals and to teach 
and guide these individuals in group situations and through group 
procedures. No individual child’s behavior or needs can be understood 
or described through a series of generalized explanatory principles. 
Nor can an individual’s needs, developmental tasks or adjustment 
problems be met by a series of generalized prescriptions applied alike 
to all. The science as well as the art of education lies in understanding 
the dynamics that are operating in unique configurations in each in- 
dividual and in dealing effectively with these dynamics in group situ- 
ations and by group as well as individual procedures. 

Direct individual child study by teachers in service, coupled with short 
local and longer university child-study workshops, has proven startlingly 
effective in increasing teachers’ understanding of children, in improving the 
emotional climate of classrooms, and in producing better relationships 
between teachers, children and parents. But the development of this pro- 
gram has not been accomplished without many difficulties, and most of 
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these difficulties still persist. They are fundamentally problems of com- 
munication. For example, we grievously need a comprehensive and au- 
thoritative synthesis of essential scientific knowledge about human de- 
velopment and behavior, expressed in non-technical language that will 
communicate to the average teacher in service and student in training. 
We have made several efforts ourselves at producing such a synthesis 
but each time have been stymied by certain problems or conditions that 
we have not been able to overcome. 


In the first place a comprehensive and balanced synthesis of essential 
knowledge about human development and behavior involves the selective 
culling and functional interrelating of essential concepts from the follow- 
ing sciences: genetics, physiology and endocrinology, anatomy and an- 
thropometry, neurology, pediatrics, cultural anthropology, sociology, most 
of the divisions of psychology, psychiatry, psycho-analysis, mental hygiene 
and education. The task is greater than a single individual could accom- 
plish except over a period of a quarter-century—and then he would not 
be up-to-date! The task clearly calls for the collaboration of a group of 
experts in these sciences. This is very difficult to secure at the college level 
because the sciences are so segmented, and specialists in each area prefer 
to write for colleagues in their own specialty rather than to collaborate 
in producing simple material for the use of educators. 

Even if we had been able to secure specialists in the necessary sciences 
they would have faced two serious difficulties. They could not simply 
write separate sections of a report for this would not constitute a synthesis 
that would show the inter-relationships and interaction between the differ- 
ent processes that shape behavior and development. It would first be neces- 
sary for them to communicate their basic concepts to each other and to 
work out a group synthesis. This is very time consuming and difficult 
because the biological, social, psychological and medical sciences are 
really in different universes of discourse, employing different basic as- 
sumptions, axioms and procedures of investigation. This defines the 
second difficulty they would face. Each science not only has its own highly 
technical vocabulary with which its specialists think but it also has its 
fundamental assumptions, research techniques and rules for the admission 
of evidence. 

We are not convinced that these difficulties are insurmountable for 
children are living, behaving and developing every day. We know that 
forces, explored separately by different sciences, are inter-acting to pro- 
duce the behavior and development that each of us now sees and under- 
stands incompletely from our varied perspectives. We know that in truth 
the child is a dynamic and indivisible unity. Surely it is not too much to 
hope then that sooner or later a group of serious scientists will devote 
themselves as assiduously to the synthesis of our knowledge as they now 
do to the pursuit of segmented research. Indeed, some of the members 
of this conference come from research institutes that already are taking 
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highly significant steps in this direction. When you have proceeded fur- 
ther you will no doubt be ready to assist us in facing the problem of 
communicating integrated knowledge to a group of people who greatly 
need and earnestly desire it—the teachers of America. 





RADIO AND JOURNALISM IN THE DISSEMINATION 
OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 


Rosert R. Sears’ 


In recent years more and more people have concerned themselves with 
the use of radio in parent education. If this enthusiasm has sometimes 
seemed a little faddish it has nevertheless been based on profound needs. 
A brief consideration of some of the forces operating in contemporary 
society will indicate the reasons why mass communication media, such 
as radio and several forms of journalism, are of signal importance at 
the present time. 

From the standpoint of cultural anthropology, modern America is a 
curious and interesting phenomenon. It has the most complex material 
culture of any society that has ever existed. Transportation, communica- 
tion and manipulation devices are abundant and efficient almost beyond 
credence. And each device is identical with every other device of its kind. 
Some of these are so specialized that only a few members of society use 
them; bull-dozers, machine guns, and television broadcasting equipment 
belong in this category. But others are common to the activities of very 
many people. This is the case with the newspaper and the radio. 

Contrast with the uniformity of materials the lack of uniformity in 
the mores and customs of the people who use them. A telephone is a 
telephone wherever it is; it works the same way whether it is installed 
in the home of a Catholic or Protestant, an upper class widow or a middle 
class shopkeeper, a second generation Bohemian or a first generation Ital- 
ian. Newspapers print the same words for all readers, be they 7 or 70 
years old, negro or white, male or female, and without respect to the 
nationality or political groups with which they are affiliated. Note, how- 
ever, the different kinds of social groups that can be quickly differentiated, 
and consider the lack of uniformity in their methods of dealing not only 
with material things but with people and institutions. 

It is a significant fact that, whereas we may speak of the material cul- 
ture of America, it is virtually nonsense to speak about the institutional 
culture. Not only must we speak of cultures rather than culture, but we 
must speak of subcultures and sub-subcultures almost ad infinitum. This 
vast diversity would not particularly concern us in the present instance 
if the many subcultures would retain a high degree of stability. They do 
not. Traditional customs disintegrate and new ones are drawn from neigh- 
boring groups. Food preferences change, old marriage customs disappear, 
and new techniques of rearing children filter into the habits of the 
younger members of a group. During the last fifty years, the breakdown 
in the barriers between cultural groups in this country has been extra- 
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ordinarily rapid, compared to earlier periods, and the consequences have 
not been of unmixed value. Along with a possibly healthy limbering up 
of group customs of adapting to and controlling the physical and social 
environment, have come conflict between generations and inconsistency 
within the repertory of adaptive procedures possessed by the group. 

Some scholars have laid these rapid cultural breakdowns to the trans- 
portation and communication media themselves, holding that the greater 
transmission of ideas and of people from one part of the country to an- 
other leads to modification of both the visitor and the host. Others see 
the modification coming about as a natural consequence of economic in- 
terdependence and the necessity for specialization. Whatever the factors, 
and they are undoubtedly multiple, it is clear that during the past five 
decades this nation has seen the disintegration and partial reintegration of 
manners and mores of phenomenal extent. It is equally clear that the end 
is not yet. 

These changes represent a constant threat to all the members of a so 
ciety, but perhaps most of all to children. The acculturation of European 
immigrants in America is a special case in point, and its consequences 
for the welfare of second generation children are too widely known to 
permit extended review. Much of the ill effect, i.e., the insecurity and re- 
bellion, the social ineptitude and affectional disruption, so often observed 
in these children is in large part the result of inconsistencies within the total 
pattern of child care and training to which they are subjected. For example, 
among the immigrant generation of Italians who settled in New Haven, 
there was a firm belief that the children should work outside the home, 
should receive pay for their work, and should contribute the money to the 
family purse managed entirely by the parents. These children mingled with 
Irish-American children and learned of the relative financial independence 
of the latter. In late adolescence a certain proportion of the Italian young- 
sters were able to persuade their parents that their earnings should not be 
contributed to the family. With no preparation they thereupon set out on 
their own, and in some instances the lack of responsibility in early life led 
to financial failure. Similar inconsistencies can be described in connection 
with the chaperoning of girls—the attempt to incorporate American stan- 
dards of adolescent freedom into a pattern of child rearing that, in the 
younger years, makes no preparation for such freedom, almost guarantees 
disaster. 

No brief need be held for any particular one of the traditional cultures 
that form our contemporary society in order to realize that any culture 
which persists in traditional form over a long period of time necessarily 
must work out consistencies within itself. As these traditions break down, 
and what appear to be good features of other subcultures are absorbed into 
the operation of the group, there is danger that the new element will be 
inadequately integrated with what remains of the original procedures. The 
new culture pattern may be inconsistent with itself. 
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Those who hold social or professional responsibility for the welfare of 
American children ate therefore faced with a serious problem. They must 
find some means of stabilizing techniques and ideals used in the raising 
of children. In many instances they will wish to modify traditional methods, 
or to adjust them to new facts. This makes the problem one of communica- 
tion. How are new methods of child rearing to be taught to all the diverse 
groups that compose American society? 

It is clear that traditional methods of communication can no longer be 
relied upon for the whole task. There are various reasons for this. In the 
first place, the very fact of culture conflict decreases the effectiveness of the 
most traditional of all methods—infamily instruction. Young people appear 
to assimilate new cultural standards more readily than do their elders. It 
has been documented clearly among North American Indian tribes, for 
example, that new doctrines and new procedures first make their appear- 
ance in adolescents and young adults. As subcultures impinge on one an- 
other, or as new information is made available, it is not the grandparents 
who change; it is the grandchildren. But infamily instruction is dependent 
on the wisdom of the elders; if this wisdom is not accepted as wisdom, 
but is viewed as the opposite, the educational chain is broken. The elders 
cannot instruct (at least, not with any prestige) on matters with which they 
have had no experience. In any case, infamily instruction tends to perpetu- 
ate traditional procedures, and while this could serve as a stabilizing factor 
in child training, it remains to be seen whether it is the method best calcu- 
lated to aid in the introduction of methods based on new scientific findings. 

A second traditional means of communicating is through the schools, 
although the lower levels have not been widely used for preparent educa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the time will soon come when the major burden 
of dissemination will be carried there; in the meantime there is a large 
adult population that will never return to school, but which will rear 
children for many years to come. 

Finally, child rearing is only by formal agreement the function of the 
parents, One cannot question their importance in fulfilling this role, but 
it must be noted that children come in contact with many other persons as 
well. Some of these others do not belong at all in the category of “young 
parents with children.” They may, nevertheless, hold important training 
functions for children. Police and firemen, teachers and preachers, store- 
keepers and neighborhood housewives all have positions of prestige in 
some respect or other, and therefore may serve as models and guides. In 
their own ways they reward and punish, and hence are direct child-rearers. 
Such people may or may not have access to information that will make 
them better at this often involuntary task. 

Another factor that must be considered is the degree of uniformity of 
child training customs among the many subcultures of American life. Ob- 


jects of the material culture are not the only features of our society that are 
uniform. Such intellectual tools as arithmetic are also identical from one 
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subculture to another. Victorian grandparents add two and two, numeri- 
cally speaking, in the same way their hep-cat grandchildren do. There is 


no conflict on this score. But the authoritarian pattern of Victorian child- 
rearing has changed appreciably, and not only is infamily instruction in- 
terfered with, but active conflict arises between the generations—which 
again represent, in effect, different subcultures. It seems not unreasonable 
to generalize to this extent—that among culture traits, those concerning 
child-rearing have relatively great variability from one culture to another. 

This means that younger parents will be presented with large numbers 
of alternative ways of doing things. These various sources will have differ- 
ent degrees of prestige and power. One young mother may not want to 
hurt her own mother’s feelings by disregarding advice; another may want 
to keep in the swim by doing as her own age-group does; still another may 
want to follow the dictates of child care specialists. Whereas all ages and 
social groups in America advocate the use of arabic numerals and the 
decimal system, not all are agreed on family authority patterns, feeding 
methods, and moral codes. 


The number of sources from which pressure toward conformity comes 
is vast. The twenty-two year old mother is no longer limited to the infamily 


or neighborhood group. She can go to the movies, she listens to the radio, 
she reads newspapers and women’s magazines, she may belong to a parent- 


teacher association and she visits with the teacher, the preacher, the family 
doctor, and perhaps even more frequently with the hired vendors of 


special products which she must purchase at stores. The advice she receives 


about child raising is enormous in quantity and frequently highly conflic- 
tual in quality. 

This then is the social milieu in which the problem of dissemination of 
child welfare information lies. Our society is one in which there is rapid 
change both in the material and social culture. It is a society in which there 
is rapid breakdown and interfiltration of ideas, attitudes, and mores from 
one subculture to another. It is a society in which a vast number of media 
serve to educate willingly or unwillingly those persons who are responsible 
for handling children. It is not a society in which there are standardized 
and traditional channels through which child development information 
can come, and therefore at least have the virtue of consistency if not that 
of scientific validity. 

If this analysis is correct, then young parents are by no means the only 
ones who must be given stabilizing guidance. For this purpose, communi- 
cation media that reach large segments of the population are required. All 
the people cannot be reached all the time by all the media. Few people 
read technical scientific documents. Certain class groups and certain 
nationality stocks have little contact with the schools outside of school hours. 
It is generally true, however, that a large proportion of the population 
have radios and listen to them, and buy and read newspapers and maga- 
zines. This clientele is huge in absolute numbers. There are at least six 
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women’s magazines, for example, that have circulations of more than 
2,000,000, The actual number of readers can only be estimated, but sam- 
pling studies suggest that these circulation figures represent perhaps a third 
of total readership. Obviously every reader does not read every article in 
each issue, but reader surveys of one of these magazines show that articles 
on child care and training during one year varied from 22 per cent to 
47 per cent of women readers. Reader surveys of daily newspapers have 
shown values of 15 per cent to 46 per cent for child care columns. In total 


mass, this is an audience already available that even the most ambitious 
adult educator must admire. 


Preliminary evaluations of the material being disseminated through 
these channels give an impression of considerable variability. Several of the 


women’s magazines, for example, have professionally trained editors of 
child development departments, and the material contained in these is, on 


the whole, of highly scientific authenticity. As Dr. Ojemann has pointed 
out in his analysis, however, this authenticity is not always accompanied 
by effective communication. Statements are not infrequently overgeneral- 
ized and the what-to-do is often more carefully described than the how-to- 
do-it. Nevertheless there has been a decided improvement in the quality 
of child care and training departments of the leading national magazines 
over the past forty years. At the beginning of the century it was a rare 
magazine indeed that carried an article by anyone who had real competence 
in the field. Now the opposite is the case, and the preponderant number 
of such articles are written or sponsored by people whose professional stand- 
ing is acceptably high. Although there is room for improvement in manner 
of presentation, it is reasonable to say that the mass circulation magazines 
are at present purveying sound and adequate child development informa- 
tion. The number of topics discussed is notably low, however; in some 
fields (¢.g. feeding problems) there are many articles, while problems of 


sex education, physical growth and stamina, and language development are 
but rarely discussed. 


A second main journalistic outlet for child development information is 
the newspaper. The majority of daily papers carry some syndicated col- 
umn providing information and instruction on child training. The quality 
of these is much more variable than the quality of the women’s magazine 
articles. A larger proportion of them is of low quality, and in many instances 
there is no evidence that the authors have any sound professional standing 


as authorities in these fields. 


Both magazines and newspapers exemplify clearly the need of an attack 
on our total population, not only on young parents. Examination of almost 


any women’s magazine will show, side by side with a very able article on 


child care, a fiction story in which the most absurd and ludicrous methods 


of handling children are exemp)ified, and rewards are given within families 
for methods of approach to social problems that are simply beyond the 
pale so far as principles of child training are concerned. Side by side with 
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decently written and accurate columns of advice in the newspaper are 
editorials demanding jail sentences for twelve-year-old mischief makers 
and news stories, reporting judicial treatment of juvenile offenders, that 
simply make a child development specialist’s hair curl. 


There is no very adequate information at the present time on the relative 
educative merits of a fiction story and a scientifically written department 
of child training; both undoubtedly have an influence and what the rela- 
tive weights of the two are it would be difficult to say without special in- 
vestigation. However, if the authors of fiction stories and the editors of the 
fiction sections of magazines had a little more specialized training in child 
development, their contributions would be more likely to facilitate rather 
than nullify the training value of the child care sections of the magazines. 


The situation with reference to radio programs is somewhat similar. 
Mrs. Gruenberg made an excellent analysis in 1939 of those relating to 
parent education that had been operating during the preceding three years. 
Findings of this study are still representative for the educational programs 
in this field. Although the quality of such programs is variable, as one 
might expect, there is nevertheless a notable trend toward the use of scien- 
tific findings and presentation in a form that makes them acceptable and 
useful to the audience. Techniques for securing large amounts of audience 
participation through organization of listening groups, and providing of 
written materials and bibliographies to go along with the radio broadcast, 
facilitate these programs to a considerable extent. 

There is vastly more unintentional than intentional parent education 
carried on over the radio, however. The soap operas that crowd the morn- 
ing hours, and the family shows frequently scheduled in the evening, are 
filled with instances of child training. These are sometimes ludicrous, 
sometimes sensible. Analysis of some of these shows indicates that, what- 
ever may be the quality of amusement afforded the audience, there is 
relatively little child training instruction of the right sort. Again it is im- 
possible to say how much educational value, good or bad, these entertain- 
ment programs have, but undeniably the persistent and continuous impact 
of certain methods of solving problems with children is bound to establish 
models which listeners will copy. If this is not the case, we are already 
wasting a large part of our educational time in schools and colleges by 
having students read the great fictional masterpieces of the past. This is 
a moot question into which I shall not enter. At least not at this time or 
in this place. 

We are faced then with this situation. Here is a society of a hundred and 
thirty million people which is disorganized to some degree and which has 
at the same time excellent communication facilities. Radio and various 
journalistic media provide channels through which a large proportion of 
the population can be reached. Much of this population is urgently in need 
of a sounder and more thorough knowledge of the appropriate techniques 
for raising and dealing with children. What is the solution to the problem? 
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Presuming that we have the necessary scientific information, the thing 
we need is somebody to puvey it to the consuming public. In spite of the 
good quality of material in some of the mass circulation magazines, there 
are relatively few people engaged in doing this job well. What is seriously 
needed is a large group of professionally trained persons who can work 
both in the journalistic and radio fields. 


In an attempt to increase the supply of such persons, the University of 
lowa has undertaken the specialized professional training of two kinds of 
students. One of these groups is people who have considerable talent for 
communications to start with and who need special informational training 
in the field of child development. The other group is composed of the 
regular graduate students who are securing training in parent education, 
preschool education and child development. 

Consider the qualities of the first group. It is evident that there are a 
number of skills involved in successful writing, either for the radio or for 
journalistic media. To a considerable extent we must rely on a more or 
less adventitious development of these. A successful novelist is difficult to 
train; he appears to develop the skills requisite to his task in some manner 
not at all clear to educators. The same may be said of people who do 
scenario writing for the radio and various kinds of writing in magazines 
and newspapers. These are talents with which people come to maturity, 
and although we may modify them somewhat by training, for the most 
part we must rely upon unintentionally trained persons for such work. 


In selecting students for this training program an effort has been made 
to weed out those who are interested primarily in child development rather 
than in writing. The need is for people who are going to make their living 
effectively at dissemination, not for people who can become good students 
of child development. The presumption is, of course, that a student with 
sufficient talent to be professionally successful as a writer also has the neces- 
sary talents for learning about child development. The training program 
is composed of extensive practical work in communication. For students 
who are interested primarily in magazine writing or newspaper work 
opportunity is given for the preparation of feature articles and syndicated 
newspaper columns. The Station has for many years prepared and syndicated 
a weekly newspaper column entitled Understanding lowa Children. This 
column is mailed to about a hundred and fifty weekly Iowa newspapers, the 
list of papers being revised each year in accordance with the papers’ own 
requests. Advanced students are encouraged to prepare columns for this 
feature and are given guidance in the preparation of both newspaper and 
magazine material. 

Students whose primary interest lies in radio work obtain training 
in the University radio station, WSUI, a 5000 watt educational station. 
Such students are supervised in the preparation of radio scripts and take 
part in educational broadcasts at the station, not only in child development 
materials but in many other kinds of programs as well. The effort is made, 
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in training radio people, to assist them to gain competence at all the vari- 
ous tasks for which a beginning radio worker would be expected to have 
skill. From a practical standpoint, it must be recognized that students who 
have just completed university training are not employed by radio stations 
to manage extensive or important radio programs. They start in with 
routine jobs of various sorts and as they demonstrate their competence are 
allowed to have more and more responsibility for programs. Obviously the 
unusually able student who is able to write effectively and quickly can gain 
a hearing and secure opportunities to write his own programs much more 
rapidly than can one who lacks those talents. In any case, however, the 
beginner has relatively little responsibility and must be prepared to under- 
take any of the routine tasks necessary in a radio station. It is therefore 
essential that those who are trained for this type of broadcasting work shall 
be made as competent as possible for general radio work as well as for 
that relating to child development. The same holds true for newspaper 
work, of course, and there would be little value in training a person inten- 
sively in the field of child development who was going to have to stand or 
fall by his ability to do police reporting at first. 


The training in child development involves both lecture and laboratory 
work. The classwork involves more or less didactic courses in child psy- 
chology, physical growth, education of the young child, and mental hygiene. 
Along with these basic courses go two specialized ones which are of par- 
ticular value in connection with communications work. One of these is a 
seminar in parent education techniques conducted by the two field workers 
in parent education work, and the other is a seminar conducted by Dr. 


Ojemann entitled “Dissemination in Child Welfare.” The content of the 
former is more related to face to face kinds of work than is the latter. Dr. 
Ojemann’s seminar deals extensively with the literature on dissemination, 
bibliographies on child development materials, sources of recent discoveries 
in child development, and methods of effective presentation in journalistic 
and radio media. Particular emphasis is given to the criteria by which one 
may know whether a particular article or program is an effective one, and 
to the procedures by which educational programs can be bettered. 
Laboratory work in child development is conducted in the University 
schools, both the Preschool Laboratories of the Child Welfare Research 
Station and the Elementary and High Schools conducted by the College of 
Education. Students are given supervision in their observation in the Pre- 
schools and are given laboratory assignments for working with the child- 
ren. It has not yet been found possible to arrange laboratory work with 
parents except in the form of speaking engagements before P.T.A. groups, 
church groups, and others who are interested in securing adult education 
in this field. Efforts are made, however, to arrange as much of this latter 
type of work as is possible for each student. The presumption underlying this 
is that writers and radio people who are dealing constantly with child 
development material must have facility at maintaining contact with their 
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clients. One of the best ways to do this is to meet with groups of parents to 
discuss the parents’ own child development and training problems. In order 
to do this effectively a certain amount of practice is obviously necessary. 


The training of the second group of students, those who are preparing 
to go into university teaching or other non-communications jobs, follows 
very much along the same line but with considerably less emphasis on 
writing. A large proportion of the students who secure doctor’s or master’s 
degrees, not only at Iowa but at most universities, in the fields of child or 
clinical psychology, in preschool education, and in child development as a 
part of home economics, find themselves in the position of experts in their 
communities after they have secured a position. They are looked upon as 
specialists in the field of child development and are normally called upon 
for a considerable amount of public educational work. For example, the 
psychologist in a mental hygiene clinic must meet with teachers in the 
schools, not only alone but in groups, must prepare discussions for groups 
of parents, and is commonly called upon to talk before. P.T.A. groups. It 
is essential that this work be done well or much of the effectiveness of the 
psychologist in the community is lost. Somewhat the same situation obtains 
with preschool teachers. A parent education program of one sort or another 
is almost certain to accompany the actual preschool teaching. Instructors 
in child development in teachers’ colleges, in high schools, and in univer- 
sities are called upon for constructive discussions and not infrequently for 
radio programs over local radio stations. The effectiveness of these people 
in such educative situations is largely a function of the degree to which 
they can present their material in an interesting and useful fashion in 
whatever media they are working. The rapid growth of local radio stations 
has of course required an increased use of local talent. Many radio station 
program directors have had miserable experience, however, with the inepti- 
tude of local groups of educators. However able a teacher may be in pre- 
senting scientific material to a class of college students, he still cannot gain 
a hearing on the radio unless he has an attractive voice and an interesting 
manner of speaking. 


The number of trained workers in the field of child development, if 
one considers all the different professions in which such training is included, 
number many thousands over the country at large. These people are all 
potential public educators, both in face to face conversation and over local 
radio stations. The fact that they are as effective as they are is an amazing 
thing in view of the hopeless diction, unimaginative examples and incom- 
petence as teachers that most of them sport. Yet much of this lack of skill 
is of superficial origin and is a result of lack of training. At Iowa we have 
attempted to introduce a certain amount of public speaking training and 
opportunity to practice the kinds of tasks that will later be undertaken pro- 
fessionally. 
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As the matter stands at present, then, there is an audience of vast pro- 
portion already assembled to receive information about child development. 
The media of radio and journalism are in active operation and are available 
as channels for reaching this audience. Indeed, they have been actually 
doing the job for a long time. Our reason for considering the question here 
is that the educational potentialities of the program are not being fully — 
realized, and I submit that the chief reason for this is the lack of technically 
trained personnel. 


Opportunities for professional work as free lance magazine writers, 
syndicated columnists, radio script writers, editorial assistants, and radio 
program directors are continuously open. Able and talented people from 
our colleges go into them. Few, however, are familiar with modern scien- 
tific findings in child development, or are aware of the heavy social respon- 
sibility that work in this field entails. With little effort, institutions that 
have the appropriate facilities could create training programs to improve 
the performance of these many adult educators, and by so doing, could aid 
no little bit in stabilizing American society during the present period of 
culture conflicts and change. 





TECHNIQUES FOR INTERESTING A COMMUNITY IN 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 


C. ANDERSON A.pricu, M.D." 


The material I am to present on interesting a community in growth and 
development is not to be taken as a description of a tried and true technique. 
Rather, it is an account of an attempt being made at the present time to 
orient a community of 30,000 people toward the implications which the 
knowledge of growth and development has for the welfare of its children. 
We are proceeding by the trial and error method, trying to influence the 
various groups in the community which are involved in child welfare. We 
anticipate that some methods will be dropped if we find them ineffectual 
and that others will be added as the need appears. In order to orient you 
to the problem it is necessary for me to make a brief description of the 
Rochester Child Health Institute, an attempt to provide comprehensive 
medical care to all of the children of the community. 


The Rochester Child Health Institute furnishes an opportunity for the 
fellows of the Mayo Foundation to secure instruction in preventive pedi- 
atrics while they are assigned to the institute as part of the medical personnel. 
Others who are interested in research on growth and development assist 
the institute as medical personnel. These are certain members of the staff 
of the Section on Pediatrics of the Mayo Clinic, all of whom also are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Mayo Foundation. The director of the institute is 
one of these members. The institute provides a full-time supervisor in each 
of the following fields: preschool activities, psychological studies, statistics, 
and nutrition. It will, I hope, in the near future have an assistant director, 
nutrition and psychiatry and three pediatricians. 

The activities of the staff of the institute, of course, could not accomplish 
a complete job of health supervision in a city of this size without the hearty 
co-operation of other agencies. We are fortunate in having elicited the help 
and support of such organizations as the Rochester Health Department, the 
Minnesota State Board of Health, public health nurses, the nursery school 
board and public schools of the community. So, in a way, the institute has 
become a co-ordinating agency in the city for the care of the children. 

In order to simplify our problem somewhat we decided to begin with 
the 1944 crop of babies, keeping records of those born after January 1, 1944, 
only. We expect to set the scene ahead of this group of children in as 
favorable a manner as we can in this community. One of the unique oppor- 
tunities afforded us is the fact that medical care is rather uniform, as 95 
per cent of the babies are born in one hospital and an equally high percen- 
tage attend faithfully or sporadically our well-baby clinics in the city, of 


1Pirector of the Rochester Child Health Institute and a member of the Section on 
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which there are eleven weekly. These clinics are manned by pediatricians 
who are interested in preventive pediatrics and problems of growth and 
development. Five of these are pay clinics and six are free. 

In addition, the physicians in the community who practice independently 
of the clinc or foundation have signified their willingness to assist us and 
the county medical society has given us its approval. 

In planning the community health program we have recognized that 
total health must include physical, mental and emotional factors. In order 
to give you some idea of the philosophy behind our program, I shall quote 
from “Babies Are Human Beings”? the statement of the problem as we 
see it. 

“This interwoven character of development makes itself felt in every 
phase of the baby’s growth. We are in the habit of talking about human 
beings as though they were divided into three sections, physical, mental, 
and emotional. Nothing interferes so much with a practical understanding 
of children, however, as the idea that these aspects of growth can be con- 
sidered separately. The baby grows as a unit. All of its physical acts are 
as dependent upon mental control as they are upon muscles and bones, and 
every act is profoundly influenced by his emotions. 

“Tt is an important implication of growth that the emotional gratification 
which comes from accomplishing each new act as it becomes physically 
possible, is the driving force which urges the baby on to practice and perfect 
his achievement. .. . 

“But as soon as he begins to take in the world through his senses and 
to use this expanding perception, he finds himself involved in a constant 
state of adaptive change. For, contrary to the general conception of passive 
infancy, even a young baby must begin to learn the rules of the game and 
to adjust himself to the life about him. For this reason, we cannot get a 
proper perspective on his growth without taking into account the insistent 
pressure of his environment. This immediate necessity to begin the dual 
process of fitting into our world and at the same time of following his de- 
velopmental plan, sets up the baby’s dilemma... . 

“From the standpoint of successful living, it is as important that a child 
conform to his world as it is that he grow up. To accomplish both of these 
ends can never be easy, for frictionless conformity is impossible. But if in 
our management we can learn to be less rigid, to take our cues from the 
baby himself as he pursues his developmental course, and to urge conform- 
ity upon him at periods when he is ready to accept, we will be collaborating 
with growth and his compromise will be on a more reasonable and satis- 
fying basis.” 

The institute has a threefold objective: first, the attempt to do the best 
sort of child rearing we are able to provide; second, to study the children 
we are working with so we shall have permanent information about them 


Aldrich, C. A., and Aldrich, Mary M., Babies Are Human Beings: An Interpretation 
of Growth. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938, 128 pp. 
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after a period of years has elapsed; and, third, to teach as we go along the 
various people interested in child welfare. The teaching phase of the prob- 
lem is the one in which we are most interested. It follows directly on the 
effort in child rearing because we must teach growth and development, 
which is the fundamental science back of child health, to any community 
which is going to do an adequate job. 


As I see it, no child can develop a healthy mind or body unless by some 
hook or crook we can synchronize the life in which he is placed with his 
own growth and development. In outlining our techniques we shall consider 
first the education of parents in the city. In this educational effort various 
methods have been employed. We have given lecture courses on growth 
and development. The titles are as follows: 

. Consider the children: how they grow. 

. The newborn. 

. The first and second years. 

. and 5. The nursery school years, I and II. 
. Feelings, good and bad. 

. Learning to live with other people. 

. Discipline. 

Play and what it tells us. 

10. Questions children ask. 

In the various clinics and hospitals, we spend as much time as we can 
in teaching the parents how to apply what we know about growth and 
development in the actual daily lives of the children. 

One method which we have thought extremely valuable has been the 
publication of a series of twenty-eight leaflets for parents. These we have 
given out at pertinent times during the child’s life, beginning with the 
neonatal period in the hospital. They supplement what the doctor tells the 
mothers with the information about growth and development of the child 
at each succeeding age. So far the published leaflets cover the first two 
years of life. We intend, as soon as we can get to it, to do the same thing 
during the prenatal period and for the preschool! years. 

Closely allied with this effort to teach parents has been a program which 
has consisted of many talks and lectures given to interested groups, many of 
which have been followed by newspaper reports of the meetings. It may be of 
some interest to know that, in a town the size of Rochester, there are be- 
tween fifty and sixty organizations either directly or indirectly interested 
in child welfare. The mere weight of numbers puts a tremendous burden 
on any organization to do an efficient job in teaching the public what we 
mean by “total health.” 

Another group which has had to be educated has been that composed 
of the fellows in pediatrics of the Mayo Foundation, who do much of the 
actual work in our clinics. Each fellow of the foundation who majors in 
pediatrics works in the Section on Pediatrics of the clinic for three years. 
He is assigned for instruction for six months to this institute, during which 
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time he devotes himself to preventive medicine in the newborn clinic, the 
well-baby clinics, school examinations, and observation of nursery school 


children. In addition the obstetrical fellows of the foundation participate 
in the prenatal clinics. 

Through a series of weekly seminars we have been able to expand this 
education in growth and development somewhat. We hold these seminars 
in the Mayo Foundation House weekly on Tuesday nights. Following is 
a partial list of topics we have taken up during the past several months: 

. Relation of Federal aid to pediatric care in the United States. 

. Dr. Arnold Gesell’s films on growth and development. 

. Book reviews of “The Difficult Child,” “In Defense of Children.” 
. The problems of adolescence. 

. Self-selected diets of infants. 

. Curriculum development in public schools. 


. The history and development of nursery schools. 
. The child in relation to the family. 


. Study of family histories. 


- Signs of malnutrition. 
. Public health planning and infant mortality in Argentina. 
- Problems of the day nursery. 

13. The atomistic and the organismic views of development. 

14. Adoption. 

15. Movies: “The child goes forth,” “Finger painting,” “Nursery 

schools.” 
We are also planning a didactic course in growth and development for 
the fellows whose services are loaned to the institute. 

Another group which has been included in the educational program 
has been the public health nurses. These young women attend our sem- 
inars, are given courses in growth and development, and are in constant 
communication with the doctors in the clinics which we maintain. They 
supervise the distribution of leaflets and follow up the doctor’s instructions 
to mothers by detailed discussion. Through affiliation with the University 
of Minnesota, graduate and undergraduate students in public health nurs- 
ing receive credit through the School of Public Health of that university 
for field work done in Rochester under the city health department. 

A co-ordinator of health education has been added to the public health 
staff through the co-operation of the public schools and the health de- 
partment. This is one development which has just been started and on 
which we cannot yet report. But it looks as if it would be a very valuable 
addition to our educational program. 

Another group which is entering our sphere of influence is that of the 
nurses in training in two of the training schools which are conducted in 
the city. These young women listen to lectures in their regular school 
program and have the opportunity to observe our work in clinics, nursery 
schools and schools. We feel that the registered nurse particularly needs 
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this instruction and we hope to expand this part of our program materi- 
ally as the years go by. 

Our 2zursery school teachers, most of whom have had previous training 
in growth and development, have the advantage of attending our seminars 
and the lectures by the preschool supervisor and of observing the clinics. 
In addition, we plan to have them attend the didactic courses given to 
fellows. 

The public school teachers are also included in our educational program. 
If interested, they may attend the weekly seminars. They have been given 
a course of lectures on growth and development by various members of 
the staff. The school authorities assure us that they will be given a 
thorough grounding in this area before our 1944 group of children reaches 
the classrooms. 

The weekly seminar is unique in that it gives an opportunity for all 
people interested in child care to get together and discuss their mutual 
problems, These meetings are attended by physicians, public health and 
other registered nurses, dietitians, social service workers, nursery and 
public school teachers, and a few interested laymen. The attendance has 
been building up over the past few years to the point that we are worried 
more about the unwieldy size of the seminar than about the lack of at- 


tendance. A free discussion is always maintained at these meetings so that 
a stereotyped program is never contemplated. 


Some of the churches have been interested in the program and we look 


forward to co-operative experiences with the various denominations as time 
goes on. 
I hope that this bricf skimming-over of the techniques we are inaugu- 


rating will give some idea of how we are trying to meet this vital need: 
to teach people what children are like and how they are supposed to grow. 





DISSEMINATION OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
KNOWLEDGE THROUGH A 
PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


Howarp Y. McCrusxy! 


In order to attack my assignment promptly, I am accepting the three 
assumptions on which this conference quite obviously is based: first, there 
is a significant body of research about child and human development 
worth dissemination; second, there is a serious gap between the produc- 
tion and consumption of research which present measures, good as they 
are, fai) to overcome; and third, it is both important and possible to dis- 
seminate among the rank and file of the adult population the best that is 
known about human development. 

Having accepted these assumptions, I interpret my assignment to be 
that of implementation, ie., of indicating how the production-consump- 
tion gap can be closed by means of adult education and community action 
in this field. 

My statement falls into three sections: first, a brief rehearsal of certain 
data concerning the distribution of the population and the educational 
competence of adults; second, a synoptic over-view of selected channels 
and programs of adult education; and third, a discussion of the problems 
involved in putting a program of adult education concerning child and 
human development into action at the community level. 


SELECTED POPULATION AND EDUCATIONAL DATA 


TABLE 1 


Percentage Distribution of the Population of the United States, 
by Age and Residence, 1940 Census 





Rural Rural 
Age Urban Rural Farm Non-farm 





Under 16 years 23.1 31.8 33-9 29.5 
16 - 24 years 16.1 16.6 17.1 15.9 
25 - 64 years 54-0 44-7 42.4 47-3 
65 years and over 6.8 6.9 6.6 7.3 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census Release, Series P-10, No. 6, April 10, 1942. 


Table 1 shows that in 1940, 31.8 percent of the rural population of the 
United States was under 16 while only 23.1 percent of the urban population 
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was under 16. On the other hand, only 44.7 percent of the rural popula 
tion occupied the productive years from 25 to 65 while 54.0 percent of the 
urban population lived in the same age range. Translated into numbers, 
there were a million more rural than urban children and youth under 16, 
while there were almost 15,000,000 more urban than rural adults between 
25 and 65. 

A recent study of the American Council on Education (1) indicated that 
iN 1929-31, 23.3 percent of all white urban families had no children and 
the 39.4 percent of the families with only one or two children had 23.3 
percent of all children in the urban parts of the United States. This means 
that 67.5 percent of the families had only 23.3 percent of the children. Or, 
to put it another way, 37.5 percent of the white urban families had 76.7 
percent of the children. Moreover, in the white urban population, there 
was a clear-cut inverse relation between the rate of reproduction annd the 
income of the family. Based on data secured in the national health survey 
of 1935, the reproduction rate for families with an income less than $1,000 
was more than twice as great as the rate for families with an income over 
$3,000 (2). 

Next, we should look at some data on educational attainment. 


TABLE 2 
Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by Years of School Completed, 
for the United States, in 1940 





Classification Totals Percent 





Persons 25 years old and over 7437753830 100.0 
No school years completed 2,799,923 3.7 
Grade School: 1 to 4 years 73304,689 9.8 
5 and 6 years 8,515,111 11.4 
7 and 8 years 25,897,953 34-7 
High School: 1 to 3 years 11,181,995 14.8 
4 years 10,551,680 14.1 
College: I to 3 years 4,075,184 55 
4 years or more 3,407,331 4.6 
Not reported 1,041,970 1.4 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United Statess 1940, Popu- 
lation, Vol. IV (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), pp. 78, 89. 


Study of Table 2 reveals that in 1940 the median school years completed 
by persons 25 years old and over was 8.4. Ten percent had had one or more 
years of college while 13.5 percent had had four or fewer years of the ele- 
mentary school. These facts are relieved somewhat, however, by the grow- 
ing numbers of youth who have been attending high school and college 
in the last twenty years. 
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According to the American Council on Education report (3), the edu- 
cational attainment of draftees of World War II far exceeds that of the 
draftees of World War I. More than twice as many had attended college 
(11 percent as compared with five percent) and about seven times as many 
had graduated from high school (30 percent as against four percent). More 
than twice as many had attended high school (28 percent compared with 
12 percent) and less than half as many had elementary or no schooling 
(31 percent contrasted to 79 percent). The chances are, therefore, that the 
educational level of the present generation of parents of child-bearing and 
child-rearing age is significantly higher than the educational achievement 
level of the older groups in the population. 

While this educational gain is cause for some pride, every shred of evi- 
dence indicates that the factual sophistication of the present adult popula- 
tion is not very impressive. A poll of opinion (4), taken early in 1944, 
showed that 23 percent of the population had never heard of the Bill of 
Rights, while only 23 percent could give a reasonably accurate idea of them. 
Comparisons between knowledge of such divergent fields as constitutional 
government and child development are subject to serious error. It is not, 
however, a wild speculation that adults know no more about human growth 
than they do about the Bill of Rights, particularly since the basic research 
in the latter field has been an achievement primarily of the last twenty-five 
years. 

In concluding this first section, I make no claim that the preceding points 
are in any sense definitive. But, in my judgment, it is important to know 
that there are more children in rural than in urban areas; that in urban 
areas less than two-fifths of the families have more than three-fourths of 
the children, and that the majority of the children grow up in lower income 
homes; that in spite of the level of educational attainment which has in- 
creased significantly in the last twenty years, the educational equipment 
of the adult population is seriously defective. These facts form the stub- 
born and realistic background for adult education in child development. 


SELECTED ProcraMs or ApuLT EpucaTIon 
The popular idea of adult education usually stops with literacy classes 
for aliens and night schools for vocational training. People generally are 
unaware of the amazing scope of the field and the equally ample chan- 
nels that are available. This inventory will include three types of resources. 
First, programs of federal agencies; second, programs of non-federal agen- 
cies; and third, those of voluntary associations with large lay memberships. 
Since the contributions of the federal agencies are discussed in another 
paper, I will refer only briefiy to two of them; namely, the Home Demon- 
stration Division of the Extension Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Home Economics Section of the Division of Voca- 

tional Education of the United States Office of Education. 
The Agricultural Extension Service is basically an agency of adult educa- 
tion, the largest and in many respects the most successful in the United 
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States. It is estimated that in 1940 more than 5,700,000 rural families were 
influenced by some phase of its program. Definite changes in practice were 
made on 3,800,000 farms, in 1,700,000 farm homes and in more than 
560,000 other homes as a result of the Extension Service teachings. In 1940 
agents in more than 1900 counties organized over 1,100,000 women in 
51,000 home demonstration clubs (5). In the early stages of the home dem- 
onstration program, emphasis was placed primarily on such projects as the 
preparation of food and the repairing of clothing. Now the program has 
broadened until, along with other topics, it gives considerable attention to 
the study of child development and family relationships. In some states 
special efforts have been made to enroll mothers of young children in or- 
ganized groups for the study of child care. 


The program of vocational education originating in the United States 
Office of Education contributes to the adult education of both rural and 
urban groups. The portion of the program relevant for this discussion 
centers in the Home Economics Section. In recent years growing emphasis 
is being placed on the human rather than the material aspects of home- 
making; topics of child development, mental hygiene, and family relations 
are appearing with greater frequency as subjects for study. Instructors may 
be secured from the community for special classes on a temporary basis, 
but most of them are teachers from the regular staff of the public school, 


operating under subvention from the Smith-Hughes and George Dean 
funds. 


One of the most significant contributions to the dissemination of infor- 
mation on human development is the community demonstration program 
of home and family living launched by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in Toledo, Ohio; Wichita, Kansas; O’Bion County, Tennessee; and 
Box Elder County, Utah (6). In spite of the vicissitudes of war, these 
projects are outstanding for the collaboration of existing agencies in the use 
of resources available to any community in the country. 

In the group of non-federal, professional agencies I would list the pub- 
lic school, public library, welfare and health agencies, and general uni- 
versity extension. The contribution of these agencies to the field of child 
and human development is uneven. But each has its special reason for 
pride, Some school systems, notably Baltimore, have a full-time staff de- 
voted exclusively to adult education in home and family living. Some 
libraries have subject matter specialists in the field of education, psycholo- 
gy, and child welfare, whose main purpose is to serve the various groups 
and agencies in the community with appropriate material; note the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore. 

In the field of health, although the United States Office of Public 
Health is developing a system of community health education whose con- 
cern includes the field of child growth and development, the public health 
nurse is the principal instructor in child and family problems in many 
communities. In some cases, the family consultant in the council of social 
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agencies, or the friend of the court, or the county welfare agent, or the 
visiting teacher, and others like them are actually carrying out informal 
projects of face-to-face instruction in more fruitful adjustments for both 
young and old. Through correspondence study (though not yet formid- 
able), the radio, extra-mural and campus non-credit courses, the general 
divisions of university extension are increasing their contributions to the 
field. 

In the area of voluntary associations with large lay memberships, per- 
formance is even more spotty and variable, more potential than actual. 
But in any program of implementation, the role of these groups should 
bulk large. The Parent Teachers Association with its 28,000 chapters 
and 2,500,000 members; the Federation of Women’s Clubs with its 16,000 
chapter affiliates and its 2,700,000 members; the adult advisory councils 
of the Boy and Girl Scouts, numbering over 400,000 persons; the large 
constituency of the International Council of Religious Education, the 
churches, and especially the auxiliaries of fraternal orders, veterans or- 
ganizations, and labor unions present formidable resources for adult edu- 
cation in child and human development (7). 


Community Procrams or ApuLtt EpucaTIon 

In planning a community program of education in child development, 
it is important to bear in mind the conditions under which adults must 
fulfill the elementary obligations of their lives. It is quite common for men 
to appear less frequently in groups studying the problems of children 
than women—a fact in part attributable to a culture in which child 
rearing is the primary role of the mother, but also in part affected by the 
hours of work compelled by a man’s job. At the same time, a mother with 
little children can never be free unless she can secure the assistance of a 
trustworthy substitute. If the father, or an older sibling, is not available, 
an outside “baby sitter” may be too expensive for a home of modest in- 
come. On the other hand, when children are in school, the mother has a 
block of time from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. This accounts for successful 
classes for women in the late morning or early afternoon. 

We must also keep in mind that under most circumstances adults must 
pursue studies with frayed ends of time and energy. It is not surprising 
therefore that they often attend classes full of preoccupation and fatigue. 
Any program of implementation must deal realistically with the swarm 
of demands that tax the energy of parents. It must be prepared to assist 
them in arranging the conditions of their living so they will be released 
to engage in the serious study of child development. This elemental fact 
must be the starting point of any program of adult education. 

To what kind of arrangements do I refer? Some provision for the care 
of the child while the mother attends class, such as a play group, a day 
camp, or preferably a family camp where the mother is released from 
household duties and the father is free from work. Other examples are 
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family nights at school or church when the whole family attend. After the 
pot luck supper each one joins the program of his age and interest group. 
An excellent extension of this plan was for years successfully employed at 
Reading, Michigan. The school children remained at home and managed 
the household, while parents and pre-school children went to school for a 
program of supervised rest and play for the children and informal instruc- 
tion for the parents. Arrangements were often made with the manager of 
the local factory for the men to attend part or all of the conference without 
loss of pay. 


Without further laboring the point it is clear why no program of adult 
education can ever be expected to obtain one hundred percent participation 
on the part of all potentially eligible and needy consumers. As far as I 
know it has not yet been determined what degree of participation repre- 
sents a reasonably high standard of achievement in these matters. But we 
must never forget that the circumstances of living present formidable bar- 
riers to the kinds of things adults can do and consequently require a high 
order of inventiveness in the arrangement of programs so that they may be 
more frequently and effectively involved. 

As another attack on the barriers blocking the participation of adults, I 
would suggest deriving the utmost educational value from those periods of 
crisis when the parent is particularly sensitive for learning. A baby is always 
something of a crisis. Both parents are usually ripe for instruction and often 
are willing to suspend routine concerns to attend pre- and post-natal clinics 
in order to learn better the responsibility which the baby brings. When the 
child enters school for the first time, the months of making the initial break 
from the nest are rich for parental as well as child guidance on the part 
of the teacher of the nursery school, kindergarten, or first grade. As a 
third example, the crisis of youthful delinquency is an excellent opportunity 
for the education of parents in child and human development. In this con- 
nection, experience with the program of Judge Martin in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, and the tentative but promising reports of the San Francisco Parental 
School (8) would lead one to believe that the raw edge of parental anxiety 
is a stimulus in assisting parents to understand the behavior of their offend- 
ing children. 

So far, the discussion has implied almost exclusive use of class procedures 
and has been restricted in content to the personal problems of the parent 
in his relation to the child. But class procedures provide only limited access 
to the adult population. For the most productive results, they should be 
combined with a community program for adults absorbed by home and job 

The inauguration of a community program of adult education involves 
a two-fold process of educating the community to an understanding of its 
problems and the development of some community organization for their 
solution. These two phases may proceed simultaneously. Only under the 
most favorable circumstances, however, should the organizational promo- 
tion proceed in advance of community education, and then only when the 
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organization is strictly functional and is scrupulously guarded against pre- 
mature crystallization. In general, the most stable and effective results are 
secured when primary stress is laid on the educational task of informing 
the community about the character of its needs. At this stage only the flim- 
siest administrative skeleton is required to give coherence and form to the 
process of community study. 


For want of a better term, the process of community study might be 
called a seminar in child and human development with particular reference 
to the community involved. The initial organization would take the form 
of a committee composed of representatives from every relevant organiza- 
tion. Any citizen could participate, but a minimum membership would 
consist of the delegates to the general committee. 


The process would involve about five interpenetrating phases. The first 
phase would be devoted to a discussion by members of the group with the 
objective of defining the problems of child and human development in the 
community. A second and more extended phase would consist of an inves- 
tigation of community problems by members of the group. The data from 
these studies would be assembled and presented to the group as a whole for 
interpretation and for definitiori of new issues. The third phase, occurring 
in part simultaneously with the first and second but expanding as the second 
phase is well under way, would center upon sharing the results of the group 
discussion and investigations with the members of the community through 
reports to parent organizations, newspaper stories, and special neighborhood 
forums convened for the purpose of public instruction. 

The fourth phase would lead to the delineation of projects designed to 
solve vital community problems. The fifth and final phase, emerging natu- 
rally from the preceding steps, would be the establishment of a somewhat 
more permanent community organization to unify the solution of the tasks 
which the community has set for itself. 

This organization might, for the lack of a better precedent, take the form 
of a community coordinating council. It would be thoroughly democratic 
and would represent all social strata, agencies, interests, and organizations. 
Voluntary, unofficial, and nonpartisan, it would be established to integrate 
and catalyze a program designed to serve the personal and community 
needs of young people and adults. Depending on the size of the community 
or neighborhood, it would operate with a minimum of expense. This would 
involve the services of a part- or full-time executive secretary who would 
be the servant of the council with such supplementary assistance as 
might be essential for the administration of certain projects. Plausible 
as this rehearsal sounds, the typical embodiment of the preceding pro- 
cess often reveals serious limitations of operation. It is often inadequate 
in the development of understanding, either in advance of or simultaneous 
with action; it is less often, yet frequently, defective in effecting real co- 
ordination; it is most defective in failing to break the ubiquitous bottle- 
neck of non-participation. Those who need it most are not always reached. 
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Let us examine the extent and cause of this isolation from the commu- 
nity. The membership of most community councils is composed of repre- 
sentatives of existing professional and lay groups, but this plausible and 
convenient type of enrollment falls far short of affording full access to the 
entire community. First of all, there is the power system, the invisible gov- 
ernment, the inside group who, directly as in an absentee-owned one- 
industry town or indirectly through interlocking relations, “run the com- 
munity.” The second difficulty is the fact that a great number of people 
belong to no organization of any kind. In some communities more people 
are actually outside than inside organizations. For example, including 
churches and lodges, only 39 percent of the adults of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, belong to some organized group, while 61 percent are without 
membership in any kind of organized group (9). On the other hand, in 
Boulder, Colorado, 71 percent of the people were members of organiza- 
tions and 29 percent were non-members (10). But nowhere is participa- 
tion 100 percent; so to depend solely on existing voluntary groups would 
exclude a large section of the population. Moreover, there is much evi- 
dence to believe that people outside of organized life of a community 
are in as great need of better understanding of human development as 
the members of organizations. Some would argue that their need is 
much greater. 


In general, all programs designed to enrich human development suffer 
from a universal deficiency. They reach and have an effect upon only a 
small fraction of the public for whom they are intended. Many of us talk 
to other professionals about what should be done with the great un- 
washed and the uninitiated. Others reach a few laymen who are generally 
the less needy of the population. In the Springfield study, there were cor- 
relations in the eighties between adult participation and economic status, 
on the one hand, and educational attainment, on the other. It would ap- 
pear that we rarely touch the man who needs our advice the most, and 
if we do, for every one we reach there are thousands who never hear our 
story. 

Is there a cure for this vital deficiency? 


I think there is. But, if we are to take our programs to the last person 
in the last family down the last road, it will require drastic measures of 
highly personalized service and decentralized organization. 


In attacking this problem we can find some encouragement in the ex- 
perience of World War II. Somewhere in the experiences of community 
organization on the home front we may find a cue to our answer. One 
promising scheme is the block plan (11) in which a community is 
divided into units of a small number of adjoining families for specific 
purposes. Each unit or “block of families,’ numbering from 10 to 20 
families according to the community, is headed by one of its own number. 
The term “block” is used to describe the working unit in communities 
over 2,500 population; while the term “neighborhood” is applied to work- 
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ing units in communities under 2,500 population. The application of the 
block plan can be indicated best with a series of illustrations. 


As my first example, I will point to prewar experience in one of the 
rural counties served by the W. K. Kellog Foundation in southern Michi- 
gan. During the summer of 1938, the Branch County Health Department 
was in need of certain important data with regard to the health of the 
children in the county. Through the Branch County Community Corpora- 
tion, one delegate from each of the one hundred and five school districts 
was appointed to membership in a seminar on county health problems. 
For several meetings, over a period of two weeks, this seminar dealt with 
the physical welfare of the children in the county under the leadership of 
members of the staff of the county health department. In the course of 
the discussions, an interview schedule was described and seminar members 
were instructed in its use. Each delegate applied the schedule to every 
family in his unit. The data were tabulated in the office of the county 
health department. This is probably the first time a complete inventory 
of the physical welfare of children has ever been secured in any area as 
large as Branch County. Moreover, it was accomplished without any cost 
to the county. In addition, the process of adult health education for the 
one hundred and five delegates securing the data and for the families 
they interviewed was very effective. 


Let us now examine a series of wartime projects. In Fenton, Michigan, 
neighborhood war clubs, on their own initiative, undertook a program 
of education designed to bring about general acceptance of a public health 


nurse. A series of talks and demonstrations led to a broad interest in 
public health beyond the original problem. In Fayetteville, N.C., block 
workers campaigned to encourage inoculation against typhoid, diphtheria, 
and smallpox. In La Junta, Colorado, block workers were used to help 
check a diphtheria epidemic, locating 38 carriers in the process. In Mount 
Vernon, Ind., block leaders conducted a campaign to acquaint house- 
wives with the importance of safety in the home, and to enlist them in 
the Indiana Home Safety Campaign. In Richmond, Va., the block organi- 
zation originated campaigns to promote health in the neighborhoods, to 
rid the city of rats, annd to clean up and beautify the city. Through the 
neighborhood leaders, Waldo County, Me., increased by 24 percent the 
local use of enriched flour and bread in preference to plain white flour 
and bread. An excellent and effective program for making a survey in 
an attempt to stamp out infantile paralysis was made in Fort Worth, 
Tex., under the joint auspices of the Fort Worth and Tarrant County 
Health Departments, the Tarrant County Chapter of the National Foun- 
dation of Infantile Paralysis, and the Tarrant County Office of Civilian 
Defense (12). 

What light do such experiences with community programs throw on the 
processes involved in their operation? By this time several principles of 
procedure are beginning to emerge. First, the program may be initiated 
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to deal with any one of several problem spots in the community. Second, 
the choice of the initial problem depends upon the awareness of need and 
the ability to do something about the need. Third, the instigator of the 
movement may be any one of several persons, lay or professional, in or 
outside an agency. Fourth, progress and successful achievement depends 
largely upon the ability of the leader to induce his associates to under- 
stand and share responsibility for action or upon his skill in delivering 
the process into the hands of existing agencies. Fifth, material and human 
resources will be found in surprising abundance both inside and outside 
the community. Sixth, the program and those participating must be pre- 
pared to encounter lack of knowledge, inertia, and a surprising, and at 
times alarming, resistance from agencies that regard the effort as a 
threat to their program. The resistance of related agencies is the reef on 
which most projects break! Finally, interest may start at any one spot and 
ramify indefinitely and unpredictably in many directions. It may begin 
with the care of children of working mothers and end with day camps, 
or start with juvenile delinquency and wind up with housing, or begin 
with recreation and run into the control of venereal disease, or public 
welfare and run into the school, or vice versa, all along the line and in 
all directions. The problem will never be a carefully delimited package 
such as research workers require for careful observation. The proliferating 
ramifications of the community process will constantly baffle the laboratory 
habit of meticulous circumscription of operation. 


Here, as in all programs designed to influence human development, 


leadership is of the essence. To put this problem bluntly: first, are there 
enough leaders for the kinds of processes described? And second, are the 
available leaders able to combine competence of understanding with 
competence of operation? In the first place, there are not enough leaders 
for even a fraction of the total task of dissemination. What can be done 
about it? We must increase the number of effective leaders by drawing 
on fields related to child and human development such as nursing, medi- 
cine, dentistry, social work, and education. But a more prolific source is 
the pool of lay leaders who, when upgraded, may render valuable service. 
This pool may include ex-teachers, ex-nurses, and ex-professionals of all 
kinds, as well as the intelligent layman with a good background of general 
education. Confidence in the use of the ex-professional rests on obvious 
grounds, but many specialists in child development and community or- 
ganization may balk at the prospect of unloosing a flood of well-meaning 
amateurs on an eager but undiscriminating public. However, the ama- 
teur may be employed with confidence if he is carefully selected, takes 
refresher instruction, receives in-service training, and works under some 
supervision. 

What is the role of the research worker? There are undoubtedly ex- 


perts who are qualified to translate the findings of research in terms of 
experience which the average adult will identify as his own, There are 
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probably others who would not long survive in such a role. Consequently 


I am prepared to accept the view that, in many instances, the function of 
research and the function of translation should be undertaken by differ- 
ent persons. But, just as occasional research is good for the field worker, 
occasional field experience is good for the research worker. In my judg- 
ment, the investigator will be much more likely to identify significant 
problems and to establish the relative importance of the problems identi- 
fied if at times he tries to relate the results of research to living situations. 
With proportions of time which would vary with the individual and the 
circumstances, I would like therefore to propose the application of the 
principle of alternation to the pre- and post-graduate development of re- 
search personnel in this field. 


In conclusion, this discussion has dealt more with what might be 
than with what is. Nevertheless, every point made has direct support in 
successful programs of adult education. Moreover, principles of procedure 
have been sufficiently validated in related fields of operation. Hence, given 
the means and proper institutional support, research findings in the field 
of human development can be implemented by adult education and com- 
munity organization with a degree of effectiveness far in excess of any- 
thing we have thus far achieved. 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


KaTHERINE Bain, M.D.' 


In spreading knowledge of any sort, any agency, govermental or other- 
wise, has two sources which may be tapped. It may carry out, or facilitate 
the carrying out of, research which produces the facts to be publicized. Or 
it may utilize research findings of other groups, pool these findings, evalu- 
ate and synthesize them, and disseminate this knowledge through various 
media. Frequently, as in child development, a modification of this second 
method must be used for, unfortunately, much of our so-called “knowledge” 
does not rest on research of any kind. Then the disseminating agency must 
rely on accepted practice or opinion of experts for its source material. 

In general the university, or child-development center, follows the first 
course—production of facts which it then passes on to others. The govern- 
ment agency usually employs the second method—dissemination of the 
results of others’ research or opinion—as far as children are concerned. 
I do not mean to imply that a rigid adherence to this pattern exists, nor 
that it should exist. Many research centers are active propaganda agencies 
for much material outside their own research activities, and governmental 
agencies have carried out and are now engaged in direct research. Child 
development research, however, is a minor activity in government com- 
pared with the dissemination of knowledge. 

At least 33 agencies or bureaus in the Federal government deal with 
programs and services for children and youth. Of these, 4 have a major 
interest in the dissemination of knowledge of child development—the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Agriculture, Public Health Service, and the 
Office of Education. A number of others carry a minor role in this field— 
National Housing Agency, Army and Navy, Federal Works (Lanham nur- 
series), Library of Congress, and others. 

The sequence of thought running through your mind at this moment 
is probably this: a multitude of agencies doing the same thing, overlapping 
of functions, confusion, waste of taxpayers’ money. Regarding overlapping, 
some is not only inevitable but desirable. The function of an agency cannot 
be so limited that it may be carried on within sharply defined boundaries. 
As any agency carries out its job, its ramifications not only meet those of 
other groups but mingle with them. I cannot imagine writing about a 
healthful environment for a child without at least mentioning housing, nor 
would I expect the Farm Security Administration to be interested in nur- 
series for children of migrant workers without including health in their 
interest. Overlap in major function is, of course, bad, but some of the over- 
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lap in services for children exists in the periphery and serves the purpose 
of integrating agencies, linking the parts into a whole. 


There are three main patterns of activity in the dissemination of know- 
ledge of child development from the Federal level. One channel is through 
people who work with children and who, though far removed from central 
government, are paid in whole or in part by funds administered through 
a Federal agency. An example of such a program is the Lanham Act nur- 
sery school. A second pattern is through the setting of standards and the 
provision of consultant service—of which an example is the planning of 
nurseries for the newborn in hospitals by the Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau. The third method is through non-living (though we 
hope not dead) media, such as publications, radio, movies, magazines, and 
letters. This last method, of course, constitutes the most tangible form for 
dissemination of knowledge and probably accounts for the greatest volume 
of influence from the Federal level. 

It is obviously impossible to cover in one presentation all the activities 
of all government agencies which might be included in a field as broad 
as child development. Using these three patterns—administration of funds 
for service, consultant service, and media of publicity—as frames of refer- 
ence, I propose to describe in some detail the activities of the four major 
agencies engaged in child development propaganda. For the other agen- 
cies I shall touch only on the more important items. 

What I say about what other Federal agencies do, is what I think they 
do. Information about agencies other than my own has been gathered 
from annual reports and descriptive material, and by the interview meth- 
od, such interviews being conducted by a member of my research staff. I 
may miss some of their projects which should have been mentioned, or 
place emphasis wrongly, or even unwittingly distort a fact. If my descrip- 
tion of the Children’s Bureau is more complete than the description of 
other groups, it is because this material was more readily available to me. 
I can roam through our own files, but obviously I am not at liberty to do 
so in other agencies. Everyone was most cooperative when approached for 
information. No one “held out” on me. But what was given was naturally 
the result of the individual informant’s grasp of his own agency’s activi- 
ties, plus his understanding of what child development means. 

The Children’s Bureau 

The Children’s Bureau is the agency of government most actively en- 
gaged in dissemination of knowledge of child development. In all three 
spheres—administration of funds, consultant service, and publications—it 
leads an active life. 

The frame of reference within which each agency works is determined 
in large part by the Act of Congress establishing the agency. 

The Children’s Bureau was established by Congress in 1912 after a 
number of years of agitation. The bill as finally enacted states clearly the 
purpose of the Children’s Bureau—“To investigate and report . . . upon 
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all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of our people.” To these original functions there were added in 
1935 an administrative function. Funds under Title V, Parts 1, 2, and 
3, of the Social Security Act come to the Children’s Bureau for grants- 
in-aid to States. The maternal and child-health funds are used largely for 
personnel—doctors, public health nurses, and others who work directly 
with children in preventive services. The child welfare funds also are 
expended by States for personnel—local child welfare workers who 
give service directly or indirectly to children. As a part of this grant- 
in-aid program the Children’s Bureau has a staff of field consultants 
who work with the State personnel in improving and building up 
child health and welfare services by States.2 There are other service 
programs—medical care of crippled children and emergency maternity and 
infant care—but their relation to child development information is less close. 


A third function was given to the Children’s Bureau in 1938, the admin- 
istration of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
addition to the responsibility for investigation and to determine compliance 
with the child-labor provisious of the Act in establishments which produce 
goods for shipment in inter-State commerce, the Children’s Bureau is re- 
sponsible for defining which occupations are particularly hazardous to the 
growth and development of young workers and for prohibiting employ- 
ment of youth under 18 in such jobs. So far, seven orders barring such 
children from hazardous occupations have been issued. The Bureau also 
must set standards for employment of 14- and 15-year-old children which 


will limit their employment to non-manufacturing and non-mining occu- 
pations under conditions not detrimental to their health and well-being. 


The Children’s Bureau thus has three major lines of interest—child 
health, child welfare, and child labor.’ In each area it has functions which 


might be defined as research and reporting, standard-setting, consultation, 
and administration. 


From its earliest days standard-setting and consultant service have con- 
stituted a large part of the Children’s Bureau program. At the moment we 
are concerned with the problem of convalescent care. The hospital division 
of the Public Health Service has turned to us for help on standards of care 
in convalescent homes now being planned. The formation of standards 
requires facts. Some we have. Some we must search—and research—for. 


2The 1945 Federal appropriation for grants to States were available in 1945; $5,820,- 
000 for maternal and child health; $3,870,000 for crippled children; $1,510,000 for child- 
welfare services, and $45,000,000 for emergency maternity and infant care. 


3On July 16, 1946, when the Children’s Bureau was transferred (by the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 2) to the Federal Security Agency, the Industrial Division, which 
remained in the Department of Labor, became the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standards. The Children’s Bureau is still empowered to 
carry on research in the broad fields of child health and welfare, including youth prob- 
lems, and it will continue to cooperate closely with the newly established branch. 
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What age children, for instance, do best in convalescent institutions and 
which do best in foster homes? What physical handicaps can one mix in 
a group? What size of group is best at different ages? Is it more desirable 
to have a central school room to which bed patients are brought as well 
as up-patients, or should the teaching of the former be at the bedside? 
These questions and many others can be answered at the present time only 
by expert opinion, since research is lacking. Our job is to gather that opin- 
ion, reconcile differences, and come out with a workable pattern of care 
which represents the greatest common agreement in opinion. 


This same pattern has already been followed by the Children’s Bureau 
and the Public Health Service in drawing up plans for newborn nurseries 
and for pediatric wards. Frequently rather arbitrary decisions have to be 
made. For example, the vote was cast in favor of small patient units with 
glass cubicles, though a substantial minority of physicians in charge of 
children’s wards is convinced that the result to the sick child of such 


isolation is too great to be compensated for by possible protection from 
cross infection. 


An interesting experiment in ways to strengthen the parent-child rela- 
tionship in the newborn period will be tried in the new George Washing- 
ton University Hospital being built in Washington, plans for which we 
were privileged to review.* The idea of getting the baby out of the big 
hospital nursery and back with the mother has been much discussed, but 
the obstetrician and the pediatrician at this hospital are the first, so far as 
I know, to have the courage to plan a hospital so that this scheme can be 


carried out. Mothers are enthusiastic about, nurses skeptical of, such a 
plan. To us it is an interesting experimental approach to establishing a 
natural situation in the midst of a highly artificial one without sacrificing 
safety. 


During the war consultant services to Federal agencies increased many 
times, because new war agencies had no personnel to deal with problems 
directly relating to children. Some of the questions for which we were 
supposed to provide answers for the War Production Board were these: 
What articles and equipment for infants and children are absolutely essen- 
tial and which order of priority would you give to the others? What is the 
minimum number of diapers a baby can get along with? How many pairs 
of eye glasses will the children of the United States need in a year? A ques- 
tion we were asked repeatedly, and for which we had no answer, was what 
proportion of babies were breast fed, and, if milk rationing came in, what 
proportion of infants on artificial feeding might require evaporated milk? 


4Private rooms will have a private nursery attached. For 2-bed rooms, a 4-bed nur- 
sery will be provided between the two mother units. The largest nursery will have 8 
beds. Such a physical plant allows for a totally new plan of care. The baby’s bed can 
be rolled directly into the mother’s room, so that she can become acquainted with her 
infant and begin to care for him before leaving the hospital. 
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It seems fantastic that no such figures are available. Much data exists on 
animal feeding, but little on human feeding. 


Not all requests for advice related to production and rationing. Federal 
housing agencies were confronted with problems of crowding and wanted 
advice on legitimate ways of mixing sexes and ages. We gave them an 
answer, but I still do not know what we should have said. After somewhat 
laboriously arriving at the conclusion that children of different sex after 
the age of six should probably have separate sleeping arrangements, I was 
informed by a psychiatrist that such a plan laid the ground work for homo- 
sexuality! These and a thousand other questions relating to child health and 
welfare were laid at our door. 


Non-governmental agencies turn to us also, and we serve as adviser to 
such groups, reviewing their publications, and advising on program and 
policies. At random I picked the following examples of requests: A uni- 
versity wants advice on content of a summer course in child development 
or “guidance” for teachers; a national youth group asks that we review a 
proposed course on child care for young girls; a hospital requests a study 


of its services and suggestions on how it may become more useful to the 
surrounding area. 


Commercial firms wanting help pose something of a problem. It has 
been our policy to give advice when asked, though to withhold use of our 
name in relation to a commercial product. We may review parent-education 
bulletins of a large insurance firm, advise a popular magazine on the wis- 
dom of excluding advertising of certain types of products, or advise on 


content of a movie produced by a commercial firm but designed to illustrate 
for mothers some phase of child care. 

Almost with the first breath, the Bureau began the dissemination of 
knowledge of child care to parents through the written word. 

Julia C. Lathrop, the first chief of the Children’s Bureau, chose, out of 
a multitude of problems in the United States in 1912, two on which to 
concentrate her slender forces—child labor and infant mortality. Early 
studies soon showed the social factors in the high infant death rate and 
indicated that ignorance as well as poverty was a major cause. To help 
mothers give better care to their babies a bulletin was published in 1914 
called “Infant Care.” Because this bulletin is so well known I shall use 
its history to illustrate how popular bulletins are produced in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This pattern with slight variations holds for other agencies 
of government also. 

The first “Infant Care” was written by a Mrs. Max West, the mother of 
five children. Miss Lathrop recognized that such a person could give a 
practical touch to the bulletin, but she also recognized that expert review 
was needed. Accordingly, she submitted the manuscript to physicians 
at the Public Health Service and to a group of prominent pediatricians. 
Since that time subject-matter specialists have been utilized for content 
and for much of the actual writing of popular bulletins. As ideas became 
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obsolete parts of the bulletin were changed or rewritten. The 1942 edition, 
for example, was a complete rewriting. In it, the emphasis was shifted 
from physical care to growth and development and to psychological man- 
agement. I have spent some time on this particular publication because I 
believe it affects profoundly—at least as far as any book can—the care 
given to children in the United States. It is the “Bible of Child Care” in 
vast numbers of American homes. No privately published book on child 
care has even approached its volume. Over 17,000,000 copies of all of 
the versions of “Infant Care” have been distributed. 

So far as we are concerned this booklet is never a finished product. 
We order about 300,000 copies every four months and frequently some 
slight change will be made—a word change to shift emphasis, or a slight 
revision to include newer data. Then at intervals we rewrite completely, as 
in 1929, 1938, and 1942. 

One of our most difficult problems in preparing popular bulletins is to 
decide on the public to which to write. All parents can use information 
about child care, but all of them cannot make use of one type of bulletin. 
Most of our publications are directed at a literacy level of early high 
school. I recognize that much simpler material should be available also. 
We have constant requests for such bulletins but are not able, with our 
limited staff, to produce all the kinds of material we think are needed. 


Popular bulletins usually are written by staff specialists in the subject 
matter to be covered. Occasionally we may purchase a manuscript, though 
this is a difficult procedure because government agencies may not con- 
tract for a manuscript in advance. Sometimes we reprint and distribute 
something already published, giving wider distribution through new 
channels. 

In our publications we try neither to lag behind nor to get dangerously 
ahead of the procession, but to incorporate the consensus of expert opinion 
of the moment. In the matter of routine, for example, current editions of 
our bulletins still adhere to the theory that regularity is of value to the 
child, but we have certainly abandoned the fetish of clock-watching of 10 
to 15 years ago. 

Whether a bulletin is written by our subject-matter specialist or by non- 
government specialists, it undergoes meticulous review by all related divi- 
sions of the Bureau, by other Federal agencies in any way concerned with 
the subject matter, and by a group of experts outside the Bureau. In addi- 
tion to advice from a committee of pediatricians, first set up in 1919, in 
recent years all publications on child care have had review by psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and child development experts. As a final check we try them 
out on some mothers for clarity and usefulness. 

Some bulletins, as “Infant Care” and “Your Child From One to Six,” 
continue on through the years with revision as needed. Others, such as 
“Toys in Wartime,” serve their passing purpose and are withdrawn. Some 
we withdraw because they have become obsolete, or because we have not 
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had time or staff to rewrite, even though the need for a publication exists. 
In spite of much pressure from the public we have withdrawn an old 
publication called “Are You Training Your Child To Be Happy?” origi- 
nally intended for parents of very limited educational background. The 
approach to child management used in that bulletin, namely, a few specific 
directions given for handling each individual problem, is out-dated. 


The editing process for a government publication is a tedious one, often 
incomprehensible to outside authors. Because repercussions of a mistake can 
be serious, great care is taken in checking factual material. The punctua- 
tion and diction of the finished product must also conform to the govern- 
ment style book. Citizens in a democracy have a right to expect accuracy 
and fairness in their government’s publications. When error or distortions 
of fact or bias in opinion appear, an issuing agency quite rightly hears from 
voters and their representatives. 


In the fiscal year 1944-45, approximately 80 percent of our printing ap- 
propriation was spent for popular publications. Although this is in line 
with Children’s Bureau policy of getting as much helpful child develop- 
ment material as possible directly to the people who need it most, still it 
places obvious and stringent regulations on the amount of technical and 
professional material we can publish. 


It has been our policy to keep the cost of a bulletin to the lowest possible 
figure. We do this so that the volume of free distribution may be large 
and the cost to those who purchase not prohibitive. To keep the cost down 
we must economize in the quality of paper and in the use of illustrations. 
Some agencies prefer to put their money into the physical appearance of 
a booklet and produce fewer copies. Nevertheless, there are certain regu- 
lations regarding number of illustrations, use of colors, and style of printing 
that all agencies must follow. 

At the time a publication is sent to the Government Printing Office, a 
plan for initial distribution is made out. Since no publication may be sent 
out under government frank unless a request is made, this list is made up of 
the names of organizations or persons who have placed a standing order 
or who have responded to announcements by returning a request blank. 
After initial distribution, the supply of the bulletin is ordered to meet the 
continuing demand. 

The amount of free distribution varies widely with the different agencies. 
Both budgets and agency policies have something to do with these varia- 
tions. Single copies of all publications may be obtained free from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as long as the free supply lasts. A general regulation of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Printing prohibits quantity orders of 
more than 50 copies to any individual, corporation, or agency, without 
clearance with the committee. Occasionally the Bureau of the Budget adds 
its restraints to those of Congress and the Government Printing Office. For 
example, government agencies are not allowed to send free copies of pub- 
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lications to students. Rather, an appropriate number of each bulletin will 
be placed in the school library and thus be made available to them (1). 

Taking “Infant Care” as an example, parents are the largest group writ- 
ing directly to the Children’s Bureau for single copies of popular publica- 
cations. The largest number of quantity requests comes from county and 
city health departments, with nurses second and doctors third. Federal 
agencies also make use of the material published. The Army and Navy, 
through individual doctors, and the Red Cross hand out large quantities 
of popular bulletins to wives of service men. The field workers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other Federal agencies including Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, the Office of Indian Affairs, and the Pan-American 
Union distribute such publications as “Infant Care.” Even the Department 
of State has an interest in baby care as it has translated “Infant Care” into 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French and distributed the translations in Latin- 
America. The Children’s Bureau, like other Federal agencies, supplies quan- 
tities of material in English in response to requests from foreign countries. 

Media of information other than bulletins are used by the Children’s 
Bureau to the limit of its personnel and information budget. The following 
deserve special mention: 

A monthly magazine, “The Child,” contains articles written mainly by 
Bureau specialists on topics of interest to professional workers in various 
fields concerned with children. Articles for outside popular and technical 
magazines are written by the Division of Reports, the publicity and publi- 
cations division staffed with professional writers, or by subject-matter 
specialists and channelled through the division. Some of these articles and 
others of interest to professional people are reprinted by permission and dis- 
tributed by the Children’s Bureau. Press releases are written by the Division 
of Reports, as is also “Our Nation’s Children,” a newsletter on matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children. This newsletter is widely used by news- 
paper syndicates, radio program directors, popular and professional jour- 
nals, State departments of health and welfare, schools of social work, and 
child welfare groups. Radio scripts are written on request, although there 
is no Bureau-sponsored sustaining radio program at present. Motion pic- 
tures on child development, though not produced by the Bureau, are re- 
viewed and some prints are purchased for free loan. 

Correspondence is another method by which Federal agencies disseminate 
knowledge about child development. It is the policy of the Children’s Bu- 
reau that any person writing in on any subject within the agency’s realm 
of competence shall receive a considered answer from an expert in that field 
insofar as possible. A great deal of clearance of inquiries directed to the 
wrong agencies takes place. During the year 1945, 278,068 letters were re- 
ceived by the Children’s Bureau. The majority of these (163,856) were re- 
quests for bulletins or could be answered by sending bulletins, These were 


5Such a program called “Children in Wartime” appeared over the Blue Network 
in 1942, 
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handled by the clerical staff in the Correspondence Division (along with 


3,000 telephone requests for bulletins). The remaining letters (114,230) 
were answered by subject-matter specialists. Of those letters answered in the 


child development division, a large number are concerned with familiar 
problems of child management. Problems relating to health may often be 


referred to local agencies, but inquiries involving parent education must 
be handled in some detail, there being no known parent education agency 


available to deal with them in a large number of instances. 
These then are the ways in which the Children’s Bureau disseminates 


information on child development, through administering grants, con- 
sulting and advisory service, setting of standards, preparing and distrib- 


uting publications, and answering correspondence. Essentially the same 
pattern is followed by other Federal agencies although the fields of influ- 


ence differ and techniques vary with the problem. 
Department of Agriculture 
The Department of Agriculture was established by an Act of Congress 


approved by President Lincoln May 15, 1862, which says in part: 


“The general designs and duties . . . shall be to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on subjects connected with agricul- 


ture in the most general and comprehensive sense of the word.” (2). 


Of the seven bureaus in the Department’s Agricultural Research Ad- 


ministration established for acquiring information, only one, the Bureau 


of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, deals specifically with the 


problems of children. Historically this bureau sponsored a number of studies 
relating to children, particularly in food and clothing, and prepared and 
distributed publications in these fields. Over 4,000,000 leaflets, “Family 
Food Plans for Good Nutrition,” “Vitamins from Farm to You,” and 
“Food for Growth,” were prepared as part of a national nutrition program 
and were distributed through all local nutrition committees. In 1941, the 
Bureau published its study of body measurements of American boys and 
girls in a technical report (3), Because it was a research publication of 
considerable magnitude its distribution has been very different from the 
popular nutrition leaflets, the total edition being only 5,000. This had 
been preceeded by a shorter, more popular report in 1939, 30,000 copies of 
which were distributed (4). 

The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture serves as the 
best illustration of how the administration of grants becomes a way of dis- 
seminating information on child development. The personnel involved in 
the education program of the Cooperative Extension Service, authorized 
by the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, is made up of some 10,000 extension 
workers financed by the Federal, State, and County governments in co- 
operation. These include county agricultural agents, home demonstration 
agents, 4-H club workers, and specialists in various fields. Of these, the 


parent-education and family life, foods and nutrition, and home-manage- 
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ment specialists are most intimately concerned with the problems of child 
development. Although the agents are kept informed of Federal publica- 


tions, the ones they use are left to their own discretion, all extension work- 
ers receiving advisory service at the State and college level, as well as at the 
Federal level. The Extension Service estimated that 3,650,000 homes were 
reached during the year 1944. Although the magnitude of this program 
seems staggering, personnel and budget limitations make the program 
more thinly spread than the Extension Service would like it. 

The Farm Security Administration, established in 1935, has, to a cer- 
tain extent, reached a rather different group, loosely described as the sub- 
merged third, or the marginal farmers. Farm Security workers faced 
squarely the problem of child care in what are probably the worst condi- 
tions in the country for the raising of children when labor camps were 
built and operated for migratory families. Schools, nursery and otherwise, 
were a prime necessity for the day care and education of children since 
a large proportion of mothers in these migrant families actually work in 
the fields. An excellent lite pamphlet “Children and You” was prepared 
for the use of relatively untrained personnel working with preschool groups 
of children in this program. 


The bulletins of the U.S. Department of Agriculture differ from those 
of the Children’s Bureau in being usually in folder or leaflet form and 
dealing with very specific subjects. This type of publication lends itself to 
broadside distribution, especially through members of Congress, Lists can 


be sent out to constituents, checked by them, and returned to the depart- 
ment which Keeps supplies of the Congressman’s franks for mailing such 
requests. Members of Congress are entitled to four-fifths of the Depart- 
ment’s supply of Farmers’ Bulletins. Neither the Office of Education nor 
the Public Health Service distributes in this way. 

The Department of Agriculture issues several magazines, among which 
“Consumer’s Guide” is the most popularly written. Source material for the 
articles pertaining to children in general comes from the subject-matter 
specialists in the Extension Service and the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. These same subject-matter specialists contribute 
articles to outside magazines and newspapers, and furnish a steady stream 
of factual material to radio and magazine outlets. The Bureau also produces 
and participates in radio programs devoted to family-life problems. 

The U.S. Office of Education 

The U.S. Office of Education was established in 1867 to “collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories,” to “diffuse such information as shall 
aid in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems,” 
and to “otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 

Although the current reorganization makes the machinery difficult to 
describe, the working organization is essentially one of specialists in various 
fields of education. From the point of view of child development it is an 
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agency disseminating information about children in schools to school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Also it interprets the child in school to parents, 
and in some cases describes for parents specific problems relating to 
learning. 

The Home Economics Education Service deals with parent education, 
pre-parent education and child development, as a part of general education 
and as a special field of vocational education. George-Deen and Smith- 
Hughes funds (5), are administered with four regional agents who advise 
State personnel in family-life education. The Family Life and Child Devel- 
opment specialist functions as adviser to the regional staff and to State and 
local supervisors. The specialist also works with national and local organi- 
zations in family life areas. Study group outlines, references for parents, 
and the recent series “Family Contributions to War and Post-War Morale” 
were produced by this specialist in cooperation with others. 


Under Extended School Service there is coordination of the whole pro- 
gram of before- and after-school care, nursery schools, and of parent educa- 
tion. “Suggestions for Preparation of Volunteer Leaders of School Age 
Children in Extended School Services,” illustrates the type of material pre- 
pared by this division. Close cooperation between this and the Home Eco- 
nomics Education section on parent education exists in the preparation of 
material and in the important function of clearing pertinent content mater- 
ial for national, State, and local organizations. Parent-teacher groups may 
and do receive advice from both sections. 

The Nursery Kindergarten-Primary specialist is concerned with problems 
of child development both from the point of view of the teacher and parent. 
“Know Your School Child,” a study outline, exemplifies material prepared 
by this specialist. This division, too, serves as a clearing house for content 
material on young children sent to kindergarten and primary supervisors. 

The specialist in problems of Exceptional Children deals with the school 
problems of all types of handicapped children from the severely crippled to 
the delicate or underpar child, not to mention the mentally retarded and 
the gifted. “Parents’ Problems with Exceptional Children” illustrates the 
scope of the program carried on by this office. 

In these and other divisions, the U.S. Office of Education specialists 
work much as those of the Children’s Bureau in contributing to their own 
magazine, “School Life,” as well as to magazines, professional journals, 
radio programs, and in advising national organizations and commercial 
firms. The Office not only keeps a library of films for loan, but has spon- 
sored the production of some training films, for example, “Care of the New- 
born Baby” (1944), for use with Cadet Nursing Corps. 

The U.S. Office of Education in the main distributes publications through 
mailing lists to individuals who have requested this service. In general, its 
publications go to teachers and school administrators, not parents. No dis- 
tribution of material to children is made. At the present time, distribution 
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is limited to the original plan plus a few hundred copies for requests from 
professional educators. 


The Public Health Service 

The Public Health Service deals with problems of public health which 
necessarily involves families. In the past it has carried on a series of studies 
surveying the health of children including growth studies (6), audiometric 
studies (7), eyesight surveys (8), and studies of dental caries in school chil- 
dren (9), reports of which appeared in “Public Health Reports,” its weekly 
publication. It has also prepared material for parents and teachers in child 
hygiene and kits for teachers to use with their classes as factual content in 
health matters. As part of its venereal disease program, sex education pam- 
phlets are published, the most recent being “High Schools and Sex Edu- 
cation.” 

Requests for information are answered by sending publications whenever 
possible, or by letters from subject-matter specialists. Frequently recurring 
requests lead to mimeographed material, bibliographies, printed folders, 
and eventually formal publications. A good example of this type of publica- 
tion is “Poliomyelitis,” published in 1945 to be used in answering corres- 
pondence. 

Many of the publications of the Public Health Service are technical in 
nature and distributed to public-health officers, medical libraries, and hos- 
pitals. Reports on work with children occasionally appear in “Public Health 
Reports,” from which separate articles are often reprinted and distributed. 
As far as other media of information are concerned, the pattern is similar 
to other agencies with perhaps a greater quantity of visual material in the 
way of posters and movies. 


Contributions of Other Agencies 


The contributions of other agencies of the Federal government cannot 
be conveyed adequately within the limits of this paper. Four permanent 
government agencies play a minor part in services for children. The Federal 
Public Housing Authority (1942) of the National Housing Agency in- 
structs managers of projects to act as liaison with local resources to provide 
for the needs of families living within the developments, to foster recrea- 
tion and child-care programs and study groups for parents. 


The Department of State, as has been mentioned earlier, translates se- 
lected publications of Federal agencies for distribution through embassies, 
consulates, and legations in foreign countries. Through the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, it supplies funds 
for Inter-American Committees or units within Federal agencies. The unit 
in the Children’s Bureau arranges for trainees to observe in the fields of 
pediatrics, nursing, nutrition, and social service in this country. In addition, 
specialists from the Children’s Bureau go to Latin-American countries on 
request to give consultation service. Information is disseminated by these 
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professional persons, by publications distributed by the State Department, 
and by the Federal agencies themselves to key personnel in other countries. 


The Office of Indian Affairs, a part of the Department of the Interior 
maintains schools and health services for Indian children. Since the reser- 
vation school tends to be the center of cultural activity of the community, 
it is probable that more information is disseminated through it than the 
usual school. 

The Library of Congress is obviously the greatest single collector of in- 
formation on child development. Although its distribution of information 
is limited, occasionally a bibliography such as “Children and War” (10), 
will be issued. Among projects afoot to broaden activities in the children’s 
field are the establishment of a Youth Reference Center and the appoint- 
ment of a consultant in children’s literature in the Library of Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


To attempt to describe any activity of government in limited space is 
an impossible task. What I hope you see from this is the diversity of ap- 
proach to the problem in the various agencies. Activities of agencies are, of 
course, defined by the Acts of Congress which create them. Usually the 
definition is in broad enough terms to permit individual initiative in 
carrying them out. There are certain restraining laws and regulations and, 
too, there is always “budget” which limits agencies and prevents their carry- 
ing out projects they know people want. Federal services to children are 
accomplished with what amounts to the government's pin money. If this 
is true in the field of service and information, it is even more true in the 
field of child development research. 


It must seem to research people as though the Federal agencies are not 
interested in carrying on research in the field of child development. As a 
matter of fact they would be delighted with more opportunity to do so. All 
too frequently research plans are prepared only to be cut out of the budget 
completely. 

There is, as you know, great interest in the possible role of government 
in research. Personally, I hope there will be increased funds for us in the 
future to expand our research activities. These would follow the two pat- 
terns we have used in the past, namely, support for research in universities 
and research institutions and the carrying out ourselves of studies dealing 
with problems which need to be attacked from the national level. 


We in the Children’s Bureau have a great need for more applied research 
on children. Part of our function is to set standards and to give advice to 
organizations, public and private, and to individuals on all phases of child 
development. When we must take a definite stand on issues without ade- 
quate research data, we fall back on “expert opinion” or the trend of avail- 
able evidence, research or clinical. Take, for example, the question of sleep. 
We have withdrawn a folder on sleep and deleted mention of hours from 
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our publications, because we do not believe there is yet available a large 
enough body of knowledge dealing with sleep requirements at different 
age levels. Furthermore, some aspects of child welfare, or social work with 
children, are premised on psychoanalytic tenets; for which there are not 
always scientific corroborating evidence. Take, for example, a problem 
which arose repeatedly in wartime and one which the Children’s Bureau 
had to take a stand—the care of infants whose mothers are employed. The 
work of Goldfarb and others indicates that foster-home care is superior to 
institutional care for children under two. But this work is poorly controlled 
and not altogether convincing. While it seems probable that individual 
care is preferable to group care for the very young child, clear-cut evi- 
dence is lacking. Failure of child psychologists to carry out applied research 
leaves the solution of problems in child care, by default, to authoritative, 
though unverified answers from clinical specialties of pediatrics or child 
psychiatry. 

I hope that these remarks have given you an idea of a few of the practical 
problems facing Federal agencies on which we look to you for research 
data. I am well aware of the difficulties in setting up applied research. I am 
also aware that you, too, have budget limitations. 


You represent the top research brains in the field in which we are all 
interested. In the past, we have relied heavily upon the products of the 
laboratories you represent. We in the Federal agencies have great need for 
your continuing help in the future. 
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PROBLEMS FACED BY A WRITER 
IN COMMUNICATING RESEARCH FINDINGS 
IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Marjorie VAN vE WATER’ 


The greatest problem ever faced by a writer on science was dumped from 
an airplane flying over Hiroshima on August 5, 1945. 

On that day and the next and the next it was not possible to think of 
anything else except one stupendous fact—atomic fission, atomic power, 
atomic destruction, unlimited except by the unpredictable desires of the 

_ human heart. The telephone ringing all the day interrupted thought and 
work. Two of these calls summed up neatly the problems of the writer 
who tries to tell the public about the “findings of scientific research.” 

One inquiry was concise and practical, easily answered. “What is an 
atom?” this caller wanted to know. I gave him a convenient definition, 
but he was not quite satisfied. “That's fine,” he said, “But now could you 
add a little something to make this whole thing more comprehensible?” 

The other was a preacher. He was alarmed at what he had read in the 
afternoon papers. “What are the implications of this thing?” he wanted 
to know. “Where will it end? Is man going to destroy himself utterly? 
Does it mean the end of the world?” 

To write an article on science for the newspapers it is only necessary to 
answer the questions of the readers, and they are usually just such ques- 
tions as these. First the readers want a clear explanation of just what hap- 
pened—what is an atom, what is meant by splitting it, why should power 
be released by the fission? When you split an atom of uranium, what ele- 
ments do you have as a result? What can you do with the power—is it 
good only for the destruction of cities and of people? 

These are the first questions people ask about a scientific discovery or 
experiment. They want to know in plain words what was done, who did 
it, where, and how, and why? The old formula for a newspaper story is 
to answer these questions and to answer them without delay in the first 
paragraph. 

But it is a mistake to think that you have finished your story when you 
have written the first paragraph. That is only the beginning. Next, the 
reader wants to know the implications. He wants to know how this new 
scientific advance is going to affect his life and the lives of his children. 
Every scientific advance has its impact on human lives and votes and busi- 
nesses, although few discoveries are so far reaching and revolutionary in 
their effects as the fission of uranium 235 will be. 


1Miss Van de Water is a staff writer for Science Service, Washington, D.C., a non- 
profit institution for the popularization of science whose trustees are nominated by sev- 
eral leading scientific and journalistic agencies. 
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Then comes another question. The reader wants to know what the scien- 
tific importance of the discovery may be. This means that the good scien- 
tific article must tell how much, and in what manner, the new discovery 
adds to what was known before. The writer must indicate the relative 
importance of the discovery and tell what future advances it may lead to. 

Unfortunately, the writer who wants to report a scientific paper to the 
public frequently cannot find the answers to these questions in the paper 
itself. A newspaper reporter looking at the title of a scientific address as it 
appears on the program may very well ask, “What is it all about? Is it im- 
portant? Why?” And if he sits in the lecture hall and listens until the 
speaker has finished, he may still be in the dark. That is not necessarily 
because the subject matter or the vocabulary of the speaker are completely 
over his head, although it does often happen that a scientist will present 
his results in terms that no layman can be expected to understand and 
that his own colleagues have difficulty in following. 

When scientists have the habit of expressing simple facts in difficult and 


obscure language, it is an annoyance, but it is not a major difficulty to the 
science writer. 


The chief problem is presented not by what is in the paper, but by what 
is omitted. You have listened to many a scientific paper describing an ex- 
periment which did not clearly indicate what happened. The thoughtful 
listener is left with many questions in his mind. 

But let us suppose that all the conditions of the experiment are stated 
clearly, the apparatus used is described adequately, and that the results and 


conclusions are made plain. Suppose the author does not resort too much to 
the use of initials, such as $.D., RT, S, O, E, CR, ms., or D.Q. (These were 
all culled from a single paper in a current journal). The paper is still in- 
adequate if it does not include some discussion of the implications of his 
findings for the public, if he fails to evaluate it as a contribution to his 
scientific field. 

Usually it is modesty that prevents the scientist from discussing such 
matters, This is a mistake. In general, no one is so well qualified to express 
an opinion about the implications of a piece of scientific work as is the man 
who did it. No one has thought about the matter so long and so earnestly. 
In laying plans for the experiment, the experimenter must have weighed 
the possible value and meaning of what he might discover. He must have 
had a background of theory or hypotheses in his mind when he undertook 
the study. Some hope or fear with regard to the usefulness of his work to 
mankind was in his heart when he made the decision to spend months or 
perhaps years of his professional life in this particular activity. Why should 
he carefully avoid giving an inkling of all this in his report to the world? 

Censorship is another serious problem faced by the writer on science. It 
was accentuated during the war, but unfortunately censorship is not limited 
to military information nor to war conditions. There is a tendency even 
among scientists to tell people only what they consider is suitable for the 
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general public to know. Such individual scientists think more about the 
effect on the public of what they have to tell them than they do about the 
scientific truth of their conclusions. 


The atomic bomb is a new fact in the world, and a difficult one. But it 
is up to us and to the children to learn to live, now, in this new kind of 
world. We don’t try to keep our children safe by reducing their environ- 
ment to cave-man simplicity. Children nowadays are taught very young 
how to use the tools of the kitchen and the shop. They handle fire, and 
electricity and boiling water, and many other dangerous objects and sub- 
stances and learn their proper use. Before they are out of school they learn 
to drive a car or fly a plane. Seldom do they try deliberately to kill each 
other with these “weapons.” 

Do you suppose that when Prometheus came to live with men and 
brought with him the gift of fire, that the disclosure of his secret was re- 
ceived in much the same spirit of fear and resentment that welcomed the 
announcement of atomic power? Well, perhaps Prometheus was a little 
more discreet about how he let the new develonment out of the reed than 
was the aircrew flying over Hiroshima! 


Although the atomic scientists have warned us that the bomb may not 
permit us to live long enough to explore the usefulness of atomic power, 
the Smyth report does indicate that there are interesting possibilities in the 
paths of peace. But a good science writer must tell his readers more than 
the report does. He has the responsibility of informing the public about the 
nature of the “multitude of suggestions from men on the various projects, 
principally along the lines of the use of nuclear energy for power and the 
use of radio-active by-products for scientific, medical, and industrial pur- 
poses.” The world needs power, if only for irrigation to increase the amount 
of land available for growing food. The world needs this new knowledge 
and readers have a right to be informed about it fully. How many lives 
might be saved if the “plentiful supplies of radioactive materials” mentioned 
were made available to physicians for the treatment of cancer? 

For withholding this information, of course, we must not blame Pro- 
fessor Smyth or the other scientists who worked to achieve this new know- 
ledge. They would like to make it freely. available to everyone the world 
over. We must in this case blame the official policy that such knowledge 
must be held secret until mankind should have demonstrated equivalent 
mastery over social problems so that world peace can be assured and a stable 
international control group set up. Fortunately, we did not have such a 
policy in the days of Prometheus—whose name means foresight. 

Nevertheless, Truth, valued for its own sake, is extremely important to 
the newspaper writer; it is absolutely essential to the scientist. 

For that reason, it is of the utmost importance that scientists guard 
against the tendency to suppress what they judge the public should not 
know. Public relations committees should function as agencies to facilitate 
the approach of news writers to the scientists; they should not undertake 
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to see that one investigator’s work is withheld and another’s “played up.” 
They should not stand between the scientist and the person who wishes to 
interview him; instead, they should bring the two together whenever 
possible. 

The public needs guidance as to what is really science and what are the 
unfounded claims of quacks. But quacks do not ordinarily give papers at 
scientific meetings or publish their claims in reputable scientific journals. 
It is through these media that the writer has an opportunity to come to 
know the scientist. When one scientist, or a small group of them, attempts 
to judge which of the work done by colleagues should be made known and 
which should be suppressed, the judgment is likely to be influenced, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by such very human factors as personal prejudice 
and professional jealousy. 

There are many small, but useful, ways in which a public relations officer 
or the scientist himself can be of assistance to the newspaper writer. They 
can have a copy of an address ready for the use of news writers well in ad- 
vance of the time of presentation. Although the copy is not essential, it is a 
great help in insuring accuracy, especially in the use of dates and figures. 
It also helps to have an abstract or summary in one or two hundred words 


so that the writer is aware of what the author himself considers to be the 
main point of what he has to say. 


Many scientists assume that a newspaper writer can sit in the auditorium 
and listen to an address and then go out and write his report. Usually, this 


does not work out in practice. If the reporter leaves the meeting to write 


up a paper, he necessarily misses the next speaker. Unless he writes for a 
local paper and can phone the story in, the report does not reach the editor’s 
desk in time for today’s paper. By tomorrow, today’s news story is dead! 

Science Service has found that the coverage of a meeting is much more 


accurate and that editors can plan for a much better use of the material if 


it is mailed out about a week before the meeting. For this reason, scientists 
are asked for their papers a long time before the meeting is to take place. 
The program is studied and the papers are read carefully before coverage is 
planned—usually one story for each session of the meeting. Of course, there 
are always some research persons from whom you cannot get a copy in 
advance—not that they do not want to cooperate. It is just that they do not 
write out their papers in advance of the meeting. 

In these cases, they must be seen as early as possible in the meeting to get 
a draft copy of their address or to find out from them what they intend to 
say. Often the scientist has just one copy of his paper, filled with pen cor- 
rections and interlineations, He will let one have it gladly but it must be 
handed back to him quickly to be read from. 

“In thirty minutes, please,” one speaker requested. I glanced at it. There 
were thirty-four pages! Thirty-four pages of extremely technical reading. 
But I managed somehow to get through it and to write my story within the 
time allowed! 
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So far, I have been telling you about some of the problems faced by any- 
one writing for newspapers about science. But perhaps you would like my 
suggestions for use when you prepare an article to be read by lay persons 
or by professionals in other fields. So I will give you a formula. It is not like 
a physician’s prescription. It will not be written in Latin and you can depart 
from it at will to fit the circumstances. Perhaps it may have some usefulness 
as a suggestion because it is a compilation of what has helped me. 


1) In the first place, it is a mistake to write a “popular treatise.” There 
is no place where you can publish such things. Don’t write a treatise and 
don’t try to be popular. The writer who attempts to be popular is likely 
to slip into the objectionable manner of “writing down” and none of us 
likes to read somthing written in a condescending way. 


2) The second rule is to write naturally as though you were telling the 
story to someone you know. An editor once told me that Ernie Pyle’s “for- 
mula” in all his writing was to imagine he was telling the story to his 
mother. Since I heard that, I have often wished I might have known his 
mother. What a keen, alive, richly human person she must have been and 
how interested in other humans the world over! 


3) You need, of course, to have a specific picture in your mind of your 
reader. The average newspaper or magazine reader is undoubtedly the pos- 
sessor of some high school education. Don’t underestimate either the intel- 
ligence or the education of your reader. But because your reader may be a 


college graduate does not mean that he knows your specialty. When you 


are writing for the public, it is not fair to assume any expert knowledge of 
your field. Remember, too, that there are differences in the reading public 
for each of the various magazines and newspapers. 

4) People comment, frequently, that it must be difficult to learn a “popu- 
lar style of writing.” There is some confusion about the word “style” be- 
cause it is used in at least two senses. In one sense, it is used to mean some- 
thing like your personality. In this aspect, you don’t need to worry about 
your style; you acquired it as a result of your total experience and it is not 
possible for you to write without it. It is possible, however, to make an 
effort to reveal it in your writing—that is done by putting all your heart 
and mind into what you are doing. In the other sense, style means the tech- 
nique of using words—enough mastery of grammar and rhetoric so that 
what you write can be understood. Beyond that style is a handicap rather 
than an advantage. If you notice the style of a writer rather than his mean- 
ing, it defeats his purpose. It is as bad as noticing the mannerisms of a 
pianist instead of hearing the music. 

5) What you need for writing about science for the public is imagina- 
tion. You have to be able to visualize your reader, to put yourself in his 
place, think his thoughts, share his interests, feel his emotions. Then you 


can write what will interest him, what will thrill him. Yes, it takes imagina- 


tion and it takes association with people. 
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6) Start your story with the very first word. Forget what you have 
learned in school about building up to a dramatic climax. Some brutal 
editor will cut that off with the traditional blue pencil or the more modern 


shears. Don’t use warming-up phrases like “In summarizing the results of 
this investigation in a few words, I would like to mention first.” Each word 


should contribute some vital part to the story. That doesn’t mean that you 


should eliminate adjectives, however; they can be useful. 


7) Use picture words where you can. By that I mean words that give a 
definite picture to the reader, that will call up a specific scene before his 


eyes. Don’t say, “It was a poor part of town lacking in plumbing facilities.” 
Say: “The walk-up flat is close to the railroad. When the 6:15 goes through 
town, the cracked windows rattle and a choking cloud of soot settles on 
the dirty dishes. They are always piled on the table because there is no 
sink.” The image can be auditory as well as visual. The necessary thing is 
to produce an image. You, yourself, must visualize what you are writing. 

8) The final prescription is, keep it short. Keep your article short. Keep 
paragraphs short. Keep sentences short. If you are used to writing for books, 
remember that newspaper columns and many magazine columns are nar- 
row. For that reason a paragraph will look two or three times as long in 
a newspaper as the same paragraph would look in a book. And a large 
mass of solid type, unbroken by subheads or even indenting, is forbidding. 
Readers are repelled, appalled. It is a mistake, however, to think that words 
must be short. Use familiar words but the length of them doesn’t matter in 
the least. A child in the primary grades knows what an automobile is or 
a watermelon or a Christmas tree. The fact that they have three or four 
syllables does not bother him. He may not know an ox or an atom or an 
adz. Most people use familiar words in conversation; that is another good 
reason to write as though you were talking to a friend. It is only when you 
sit down to write that you trot out a company, or Sunday best, vocabulary! 

Briefly then, the rules are: Don’t write a “treatise” and don’t try to be 
“popular.” Write to a definite person in the same natural way that you 
would talk to him. Use imagination. Know your reader by getting around 
with other people and by sharing popular interests. Think about what you 
need to say, not about your style in writing it, but draw on all your re- 
sources—all that you know, think, and fee!—and write all this between the 
lines. Avoid useless words. And keep it short. 

Although the newspaper is by and jarge the most effective means of pre- 
senting the findings of scientific research to the public, we, in Science Ser- 
vice, do use other mediums. We use the radio. We write for magazines. 
We send our service to foreign countries. We make filmstrips and phono- 
graph records. We write books. 

During the war, we conducted a new experiment in public education. In 
a few books, published in pocket-size, paper-bound, editions that would 
cost only twenty-five cents a copy, we put the content of college textbooks 
in science. They were written without any technical terminology, in a way 
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designed to be interesting as well as informative. Intended especially for 
men in the armed services, they were beamed at intelligent adults who have 
no special training in the sciences. 


Not one of them was written by a single author alone. On the contrary, 
they were, in fact, experiments in “socialized writing.” Two of them were 
written from material submitted by a very large group of authors working 
with a committee of the National Research Council. Each one of the con- 
tributors was a specialist in some field covered by the small volume. This 
material was then completely rewritten into one coherent, consistent whole 


by one of the two editors. The second editor then revised, rewrote, and 
edited. And perhaps the first editor re-wrote the re-writing. 


There is an advantage in this kind of community writing. It makes it 
possible to include in one small book authoritative material from experts 
on a range of subject matter from color vision or the hearing of high fre- 
quencies to morals, job classification, and psychological differences between 
the races of mankind. 

Many people said it couldn’t be done. They warned us that contributors 
would be angry at having their work re-written so that they could hardly 
recognize it. On the contrary, most of them were enthusiastic and proud 
at having taken part in such a joint effort. It was undoubtedly more suc- 
cessful than a book of the same sort would have been written by any one 
of those who contributed to the project. 

Another plan of writing was used in a book on a more limited field— 
mechanics. This is the work of two authors and the Science Service staff 
photographer. One author contributed the authoritative knowledge of phys- 
ics; the other author was able to put this knowledge into words that would 
be understandable to a person who knew nothing, previously, of this field 
of science. The photographer, in many cases, was able to make the words 
unnecessary by showing the whole thing clearly in pictures. 

In two other books, the photographer is the principal author, Each book 
consists practically entirely of photographs. The only text is the caption 
material that goes with each picture. This style of “writing” is particularly 
well adapted for books dealing, as these do, with specific instructions on 
how to perform certain manual tasks. 

What does it take to prepare such a popular book on science? It takes 
expert knowledge of the subject. It takes practical information about the ap- 
plications and illustrations of the science. It takes knowledge of the reader, 
his interests, his motivation and his ability to understand. It takes an ability 
to write simply, naturally, and clearly. It takes a sense of the dramatic that 
will enable one to contrive schemes to make the book attractive and novel. 

All this may sound like quite an order. It would be if it were necessary 
for one author to have all these qualifications. But we in Science Service 
have found that two people, or forty-two if necessary, can work together 
on such a book. And we believe that such a book has a definite place in 
adult education. 
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These books are not textbooks. They do not take the place of textbooks. 
But they are a very good introduction to any field of science. 


It is to be hoped that through newspaper articles, through magazine 
articles, radio talks and dramas, motion pictures, film strips and easy-to- 
read books, essential scientific information, especially the daily wealth of 
new developments, may be made available to all the people everywhere. 


People cannot adjust to new conditions unless they understand them. 
People cannot choose leaders wisely unless they have some knowledge of the 
world through which they are to be led. It is not desirable or wise to attempt 
to “form public opinion,” because it is not possible to make people believe 
what they do not want to believe. But if every person is fully informed 
about what it developing in the world, he is in a better position to form his 
own opinion. Parents must be informed about the new world that is in the 
making for their children if they are to help fit them to take an effective 
place in that world. 


Much has been learned in recent years about child training—about how 
to build healthy minds as well as strong bodies. But if that knowledge is 
locked away in clinics, child guidance institutes and university labora- 
tories, it will not be reflected later in the lives of young adults. The next 
generation may be just as aggressive as this one. They may find it just as 
hard to live at peace with one another. Cooperation, conciliation, compro- 
mise, group judgments and group self-control may be as difficult to achieve. 
Mental hospitals may be as overburdened. The trade may be just as brisk 
in remedies for indigestion, nervous headache, and other forms of psycho- 
somatic ills. 


But the penalty for such ignorance has been now made tremendously 
greater. The only way by which men can find safety from utter destruction in 
the atomic age is through building better interpersonal, intergroup, and in- 
ternational relations. We must learn to understand each other, to build com- 
mon interests and common ties, so that no people, no leader, would want 
to destroy another with this new annihilator of matter. 


Much is already known about how men learn to hate and kill and de- 
stroy. Much more needs to be learnend about how men can come to live and 
work together to build mutual happiness and health and wellbeing. 


Social scientists have been in the habit of saying, “But this sort of thing 
cannot be done overnight; it will take a long program of education, it will 
take generations.” Meanwhile, the physicists warn us that something must 
be done now, or we may not have future generations to profit from our 
program of slow education. 


The generation of children that is with us now must certainly be pre- 
pared to live in a world that contains the atomic bomb. The social scientist 
must somehow contrive to let the public, the schoolteachers, the mothers 
know how to build for children a safer, better world. 
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There must be some way by which civilized man can learn to use for his 
own good instead of for mass suicide the new power put into his hands by 
his own genius. That way must be found now by the social scientists and 
made immediately available to the public by all means of dissemination 
within our power. 





A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT MATERIAL 
IN CURRENT NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Rateu H. OyEMANN and Associates 
Strate University oF Iowa 


Wuat Tus Stupy Is Asout 


One of the influences that helps to shape social thinking and behavior 
relative to children is the printed material relating to child development in 
current magazines, newspapers and similar publications. This popular 
medium is, in effect, one of society’s methods for guiding the development 
of behavior toward children. 


How is this medium being used? What kind of ideas does it disseminate? 
What attitudes does it suggest? Are the ideas and attitudes in accord with 
scientific knowledge? What changes have occurred in the use of the 
medium? 


This study was conducted to throw light on these questions. In the 
analysis of the results it will be shown that the present situation presents 
a challenge of the first order to writers and publishers of child develop- 
ment materials. We have arrived at a point in the development of society 
where help is urgently needed in building intelligently cooperative human 
relations. Parents, teachers and leaders learn from their reading, as well 


as in other ways, what methods to use with children. The data presented 
in this report tend to indicate that current newspaper and magazine ma- 
terials are not supplying the methods basic to effective human relations. 
They are found wanting in some important characteristics that limit their 
contributions as a constructive social force. 

In this investigation articles appearing in five popular monthly maga- 
zines and a selected sampling of metropolitan dailies were studied. Only 
articles relating directly to child development were considered. They were 
analyzed as to area covered, length, generality of meaning, psychological 
character of approach and method of presentation. 

In addition to the data gathered in this study, two other studies which 
had been completed at the Child Welfare Research Station and the De- 
partment of Journalism at the University of Iowa before the present inves- 
tigation was begun, will be drawn upon for comparative purposes and for 
rounding out the picture. One of these is a study by Albertson (1) entitled, 
“A Study of Child Care Material in Popular Home Magazines.” Articles 
appearing in the two magazines, Good Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, were investigated issue by issue over the forty-year period, 1903- 
1943. Analyses were made of the area covered, length of the features, use 
of scientific authorities as authors or co-authors, and methods of displaying 
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material. The other study to which reference will be made in this report 
is by Pollock (2). Pollock investigated the scientific accuracy of the ma- 
terial presented in four periodicals during the ten-month period extending 
from January to October, 1931. The four periodicals were Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Parents’ Magazine, Wallace’s Farmer and Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Tue Pian AND GENERAL ProcepurE oF Tuts Stupy 
Selection of Magazines: 


At the beginning of the investigation it was desired to study articles in 
magazines of the monthly, semi-monthly, and weekly types. Preliminary 
examination of the availability of semi-monthly magazines in the Uni- 
versity Library indicated that none suitable for this study were at hand. 
Accordingly, this category was dropped. Of the pertinent weeklies, only 
two, Collier’s and Saturday Evening Post, were available. Since a com- 
parison of the results from these two with the data from the monthly 
magazines showed few significant differences, only the data from the 
monthly magazines will be presented. 

The general plan of the study called for an analysis of material appear- 
ing during the twelve-month period from July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945, 
and for a similar period twenty years (1924-25) and forty years (1904-05) 
previous. A table listing the fifteen most popular magazines as determined 
by the circulation figures in Ayres 1944 Directory of Periodicals and News- 
papers was prepared. The availability of each magazine in the library files 
was noted. Then every alternate periodical (the first, third, etc.) was 
selected. If the selected magazine was not available then the one listed 
next (the second, fourth, etc.) was selected. If this was not available then 
the eleventh on the list was selected, and so on until five had been chosen. 
The final list included Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Amer- 
ican Magazine, American Home, and Country Gentleman. 

The same magazines were examined for the 1924-25 period and the 
1904-05 period so that direct comparisons could be made. American Home 
was not available for the 1904-05 and 1924-25 periods and Country Gentle- 
man was not available for 1904-05. The others were included in the analy- 
sis for all three periods. 


Method of Examining Magazines: 

Every issue was examined and notes taken on all articles directly relating 
to child development. As will be shown in tables appearing later in this 
report, the phrase “child development” was interpreted broadly to include 
physical health and care, clothing, mental development, emotional develop- 


ment, etc. Stories and fiction materials relating to children were not 
included. 


Selection of Metropolitan Dailies: 


The United States was divided into geographical regions and the three 
papers with the highest circulation in each region were selected. Exam- 
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ination of representative issues as to whether any child development ma- 

terials were included and inquiry as to the availability of the paper in 

the library for study narrowed the list to eleven; namely, 

Chicago Sun Minneapolis Star Journal 

Chicago Tribune New Orleans Times Picayune 

Kansas City Star New York Post 

Los Angeles Times Oregonian 

Milwaukee Journal St. Louis Post Dispatch 
Washington Post 


In addition to these eleven, several papers were carefully examined but 
practically no articles relating to child development appeared. Outstanding 
in this group were the New York Times, Kansas City Times and New 
York Herald Tribune. 


The daily issues were sampled by selecting Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
of one week; Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday of the second week, and so on. 
Each article relating to child development was read, analyzed and the 
results recorded. 

How Articles were Analyzed: 

Length in words, area covered, number and percent using illustrations 
are practically self-explanatory and, therefore require no special discussion. 
In this investigation, however, it was desired to go beyond these more or 
less mechanical characteristics to more functional aspects. In addition to 
questions about length, area covered, number and percent using illustra- 
tions, we want to ask such questions as these: 

A. How scientifically accurate are the facts and ideas included in the 
material? The last two decades have witnessed extensive additions to our 
scientific knowledge about children. Are these findings being used? 

B. How meaningful is the material presented? Child behavior and 
development is quite complex. To extend someone’s insight or attitude 
so that more effective guidance may result is not a simple task. To what 
extent are the suggestions developed in the articles of such a character that 
they are meaningful and can be applied to every-day situations; and, to 
what extent are they vague, indefinite, so general as to be meaningless? 
For example, are such statements used as “The child should have a suffi- 
cient variety of playthings” without a discussion of principles involved in 
giving meaning to “sufficient variety?” Similarly, with “right kind of 
food,” “sufficient sleep,” and “all children differ.” 

C. To what extent do the materials recognize that child behavior is 
produced by a complexity of causes, that any given form of behavior may 
be produced by many different combinations of causes and that an analy- 
tical approach must be made to any form of behavior before its causes 
can be determined with sufficient accuracy to apply treatment? As we will 
point out later, we seem to be living in a culture that has not yet learned 
to approach human behavior analytically. To what extent is this also true 
of current child development materials? 
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The method used for analyzing the material to obtain an answer to 


the question of scientific accuracy will be described when the data are 
presented. 


The analyses for “generality” and “analytical approach” were ac- 
complished by preparing a rating scale of five steps, each step carefully 
defined, and then training readers in the use of these rating scales. 


For example, for “generality scores” a five-point scale was constructed 
with the various steps defined as follows: 


Score 1—If steps in applying principles are outlined in such detail that 
reader can take an actual case and make the application—nothing im- 
portant omitted that blocks application. 

Score 3—Tells what in general should be done (or is done) but little 
discussion of how to make the application. 

Score 5—Tells that something should be done, but only in very general 
terms and not what or how. 

For “analytical” scores the following five-point scale was constructed: 
Score i1—If recognition is given to differential causes of behavior, 
methods of discovering and distinguishing causes, and illustrated by 
specific causes. 

Score 3—If remarks are made about causes in general but no attention 
to methods of discovering causes or need for qualifying general statements. 


Score 5—If the problem of manifold causes is not recognized or made 
basic to the discussion. 


In addition to these scales, a third scale was used to measure one aspect 
of the form of presentation. It seemed desirable to include in addition to 
such aspects as length and use of illustrations, some measure of the co- 
herence or organization about a well-defined problem. This measure was 
called a “directness” score. A five-point scale was used, of which the 
extreme and mid-steps were as follows: 


Score 1—If article starts with a well-defined problem, sticks to that 
problem and discusses it explicitly throughout. 


Score 3—If article discusses several problems, shifting between them 
without clear transition. 


Score 5—An incoherent exposition—several problems mixed, irrelevant 
material introduced, fact and fiction not distinguished. 


Three readers were trained in the use of these scales. When they had 
acquired a working familiarity with them by scoring numerous “practice” 
articles, each reader scored independently a group of six articles chosen at 
random. Their ratings were then compared. The following tabulation, 
which shows the average difference in scale steps, indicates that the raters 
agreed rather closely among themselves; in other words, the scales were 
sufficiently meaningful to be relatively objective. 
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Observer Mean Difference in Rating Six Articles 
Generality Analytical Directness 

Score Score 

5 1.0 

az 1.0 


with the analysis. If difficulties or special questions arose they met for 
consultation. 


Anatysis oF Data 


Area Covered and Amount: 


Our first question is, how many articles relating to child development 
were offered, what areas did they cover and what was their length? This 
question is answered for the five monthly magazines in Table 1. 

Inspection of the table shows that a wide variety of areas was covered 
and that all five magazines contributed a variety. There is relatively wide 
variation in the number of articles appearing in the different magazines 
as well as in the length of the different articles. 

Some interesting trends come to light when we compare the changes in 
length of articles over a forty-year period. The pertinent data are given in 
Table 2 for the two magazines Good Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. There has been a tendency for both magazines to decrease the 
size of articles and, also, the variability in length of articles. The articles 
in Ladies’ Home Journal have been running consistently longer on the 
average than those in Good Housekeeping. The differences are not statis 
tically significant since the variabilities are large, but the trends are 
consistent. 

The comparison of areas covered over the forty-year period is given in 
Table 3. This table gives the articles in each area contributed by three 
magazines which were available at the twenty-year intervals and the total 
for each of the three years. Some interesting comparisons can be made if 
we group some of the categories. If, for example, we group together “Dis- 
ease and Medicine” and “Physical Growth” we find the proportions to 
be 20%, 479% and 32°, respectively. In other words physical aspects of 
development received considerable attention in 1924-25. Furthermore, when 
we compare the two categories with each other, we note a larger number 
dealing with physical growth than with disease and medicine in 1904-05 
and 1924-25, but very much the reverse in 1944-45. The reader can make 
other interesting comparisons. 

The length of articles in the metropolitan dailies is given in Table 4; 
the areas covered in Table 5. As we would expect, the articles in the dailies 
average much shorter in length than those in magazines. They cover, how- 
ever, a wide variety of areas in child development. 
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Tatts 2 
Worp LEnctH or Articles In Two Macazines 


Over a Forty-YEAr Periop 


Good Housekeeping Ladies’ Home Journal 
M o M o 








1089 2468 3313 
980 1947 1816 
690 1724 1590 
TABLE 3 
ComMPaARISON OF AREAS COVERED 1904-05 - 1944-45 


Total for Three Magazines 





1904-05 1924-25 1944-45 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 6 2 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP. 2 I 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 
PLAY 
DISEASE and MEDICINE 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 
EATING 
SLEEP 
SEX EDUCATION ; 
DRESS > 
EDUCATION 12 4 
MISCELLANEOUS 2 ‘ 
TOTAL 54 30 


TABLE 4 


Worn Lenern or Cutty Devetopment Articies 
in Merropouitan DalLigs, 1944-45 


Paper No. of Articles Length 
M 





Dowu-:- Ww 














CHICAGO SUN 73 440.8 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 162 356.3 
KANSAS CITY STAR 9 436.1 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 29 396.0 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 47 458.7 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL 28 299.0 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 154 396.0 
NEW YORK POST 36 371.6 
OREGONIAN 65 324.2 
ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 84 447-5 
WASHINGTON POST 26 313.89 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Use of Scientific Data: 
Perhaps the next question is, how accurate is the material? Do the ideas 


developed in the articles check with the results of scientific study of 
children? 


A careful study of this question was made by Pollock. She analyzed 
articles appearing in four periodicals during a ten-month period from 
January to October, 1931. To assist her in making an analysis of the 
scientific accuracy of the material she used a comprehensive digest of 
research and clinical findings which had been prepared for her. She used 
a four-point scale on which one represents high accuracy. A summary of 
her results is given in the following tabulation: 


Total No. of 


Articles Scored Accuracy Score 


1.00 1.2-3.8 4.0 
Four Periodicals (Jan. ’31-Oct. °31) = 71 58 10 3 


This table may be summarized by saying that on the whole the articles 
score fairly well on a scale of scientific accuracy. There is room for im- 
provement but the battle for accuracy is on the way to being won. 


In interpreting this statement it may be helpful at this point to indicate 
that while the specific ideas developed are scientifically accurate, much 
of the material is rather indefinite or vague. Pollock pointed this out when 
she wrote “Often . . . their [the writers’] thoughts seem to be directed 
toward a common wide goal. . . . Some method of estimating the in- 
definiteness or vagueness of materials is needed to separate that which is 
worth while.” (p. 218). Some examples of indefinite or vague statements 
are: “Children should have the proper kind of affection,” “It is important 
that the right attitudes prevail in the home,” and “Parents should not use 
too many ‘Do’s’ and ‘Don’ts’.” These statements are not inaccurate. They 
are, perhaps, best characterized as meaningless. Such phrases as “proper 
kind,” “right attitude” and “too many” do not answer the questions as 
to what is the “proper kind,” the “right attitude” or “too many.” 


The readers of the 1944-45 articles also noted that relatively few specific 
data were used in the discussions. The material abounded in very general 
phrases. 


We shall return to this point when we present data relative to the 
generality of the material. One additional item concerning the use of 
scientific data is of interest. Albertson’ found that, since 1910, articles 
written by or sponsored by a scientific authority have almost completely 
replaced articles based on personal opinion and limited experience. This 
change is illustrated rather dramatically by the following data: 
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Percent based on Scientific Authority and 
on Personal Opinion (Av. of Good House- 


keeping and Ladies’ Home Journal.) 


1904 IgI0 1915 1920 1930 1940 
Scientific Authority 52.5 48.0 87.2 87.0 gI.0 98.0 
Personal Opinion 475 52.0 12.7 13.0 9.0 2.0 


The Problem of Vagueness or “Generality”: 

One of the factors that limits the usefulness of much child development 
material is the indefaniteness of “generality” (in the sense of vagueness) 
of statements. We referred above to such sentences as “Children should 
have the proper kind of affection,” and “They should have a sufficient 
variety of play materials.” Another type of example is illustrated by such 
an expression as “Temper outbursts are a normal form of anger reaction 
in young children.” This statement seems to imply that it is not an indi- 
cation of poor guidance on the part of the parent or teacher if the two- 
year-old has temper outbursts. But this is only part of the story. We can 
easily imagine an environment in which the two-year-old is blocked to 
such an extent that the number and intensity of temper outbursts is much 
greater than any careful student of child development would consider 
helpful or necessary. If this is true then what does the statement mean? 
And how can it be applied in a given situation? 


A brief study of the problem of vagueness seems to indicate that it 
arises from at least two sources. In the first place writers apparently have 
not worked out an effective method of dealing with a question that goes 
beyond the limits of present scientific knowledge. Being vague is one 
avenue of escape. Suggesting the kind of attitude a scientist takes when 
he projects into the unknown would seem more helpful. 


In the second place, vagueness seems to arise from the fact that writers 
have not worked out an effective method for meeting the problem of 
differences in individuals and differences in circumstances. Here again 
there are possible solutions that are far more helpful than vagueness but 
writers in general do not as yet employ them. 


The net result tends to be that much of the written material leans 
toward very general descriptions of what is to be done with few concrete 
suggestions as to how principles are to be applied. 


That this obtains in popular writings is indicated by the data in 
Tables 6, 7, and 8, which give respectively the generality scores of the 
magazine articles for 1944-45; the generality scores of magazine articles 
at twenty-year intervals from 1904-05 to 1944-45; and the generality scores 
for the metropolitan dailies for 1944-45. 
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TAaBLe 6 


GENERALITY ScorEs FOR ARTICLES IN 
Five MontHiy Macazings, 1944-45 
AREA N 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 15 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 15 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 2 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 21 
LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 3 
PLAY 19 
DISEASE and MEDICINE 26 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 4 
EATING 3 
SLEEP 2 
SEX EDUCATION 4 
TOTAL 114 














TABLE 7 


GENERALITY SCORES FOR ARTICLES IN 
MonTHLy Macazines 
1904-05 1924-25 
Magazine N M N M 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 35 35 21 2.9 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 16 2.6 7 2.7 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3. a. -S4 
AMERICAN HOME as e 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 











2.4 





Tasie 8 


GENERALITY ScorEs FOR METROPOLITAN DAILIEs, 1944-45 
Dairy N 
CHICAGO SUN 73 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 162 
KANSAS CITY STAR 9 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 29 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 47 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL 28 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 154 
NEW YORK POST 36 
OREGONIAN 65 
ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 84 
WASHINGTON POST 26 
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TABLE 9 
ANALYTICAL ScorEs FoR ARTICLEs IN Five MonTHLy MAGAzINES—1944-45 
AREA N M 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 15 2.7 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 15 2.5 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 2 2.5 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 21 2.6 
LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 3 1.3 
PLAY 19 2.4 
DISEASE and MEDICINE 26 2.1 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 4 1.9 
EATING 3 4.2 
SLEEP 2 3.0 
SEX EDUCATION 4 2.3 
TOTAL 114 2.7 














TABLE 10 
AnatyticaL Scores For MEtropouiTan Daltigs, 1944-45 


Dalty N 


CHICAGO SUN 73 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 162 
KANSAS CITY STAR 9 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 29 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 47 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL _28 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE. 154 
NEW YORK POST 

OREGONIAN 

ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
WASHINGTON POST 











TABLE II 
ANALYTICAL Scores FOR MonTHLY MAGAZINES 


1904-05 1924-25 1944-45 
Magazine N M N M N M 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 35. 35 21 3.2 a a8 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 16 38 7 2 37 0 as 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2” ee 5: ag 
AMERICAN HOME sb as e ons 303.0 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN .. leo 4 28 15 2.6 














In reading these tables it will be helpful to recall that a score of one 
represents a discussion of a principle sufficiently definite that it can be 
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applied in a variety of situations, three represents a discussion of “what 
to do” with little of the “how to do it” and five, a very indefinite dis- 
cussion that something should be done. An inspection of the data in the 
tables indicates that the average generality score hovers near three. This 
holds for the articles in magazines as well as for those in newspapers. 


Also, as the data in Table 7 indicate, there has not been much change 
in this characteristic of child development materials over the forty-year 
period from 1904-05 to 1944-45. Current materials still tend to consist of 
rather general discussions that describe something to be done such as “the 
child is to become self-reliant,” or “emotionally mature,” or “considerate 
of others,” but do not wrestle with the hard problems of how these things 
are to be accomplished. 


The Problem of an Analytical Approach: 


Studies of child behavior have amply demonstrated that any given form 
of behavior, whether it be lying, stealing, bullying, refusing food or dis- 
obeying parents may be produced by many different combinations of 
factors. For example, refusing food may be produced by the fact that 
the child is not hungry, that he has not learned to adjust to the taste and 
consistency of the particular food being served, that he seeks to gain 
security and attention, or that an illness is developing. Which one of the 
several factors is operating in a given case cannot be determined until a 
careful study has been made of the individual and situation. 


It is also becoming increasingly clear that it is not possible to develop 
a plan for changing the child’s behavior until an analytical approach has 
been made to determine which one of several causes is operating. For 
example in the case of the food refusal referred to above ,we would do 
one thing if lack of hunger were the cause; we would follow quite a 
different procedure if the food refusal were motivated by a desire to gain 
security and status. 


There is a tendency in child development writings to overlook the 
crucial importance of this analytical approach in appraising development 
and behavior. For example, in discussions of various forms of punishments 
it is not uncommon for a popular writer to consider the merits and de- 
merits of spanking, forcing, and similar forms without regard to the causes 
of the behavior which is being punished. Indeed, society as a whole has a 
tendency to take such a pattern as stealing and prescribe punishment with- 
out an analysis of the causes of the behavior. 


It is interesting, therefore, to inquire to what extent current popular 
material recognizes the importance of the analytical approach in appraising 
development and changing behavior. A summary of the scores by area 
for magazine articles appearing in 1944-45 is provided in Table 9. The 
average score is 2.7. In other words, while there is some interest in the 
causes of behavior, there is but little recognition of methods for approach- 
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ing problems analytically. The emphasis is upon generalized statements 
and not upon methods for an analytical approach. 


An even stronger tendency in this direction is indicated by the data from 
the metropolitan dailies (Table 10). 


Perhaps a slight change in the direction of a more analytical approach 
for the magazines can be noted when the scores for 1904-05, 1924-25, 
and 1944-45 are compared. The data are given in Table 11. But the change 
is small compared to what is needed for effective child guidance. There 
is experimental evidence to indicate that a thorough-going analytical ap- 
proach to human behavior is needed if conflicts among people are to be 
resolved effectively. References to experimental studies indicating this are 
given in the Appendix. 


The Presentation of Materials—Use of Illustrations and Directness Scores: 

Publishers have learned much about methods of presenting materials 
attractively. The percent using illustrations and the average number of 
illustrations per article for five monthly magazines during 1944-45 are 
given in Table 12. Not only is the proportion using illustrations relatively 
high but the average number per article is in most cases more than one. 


TABLE 12 


Percent oF Artictes Usine ILLustraTions 
tn Five MontHty Macazinegs, 1944-45 





No. Number Percent Av. No. _ 
AREA of Using Using of 

Articles Illustrations _ Illustrations Illustrations 
EMOTIONAL DEVEL. 15 10 3.6 
DISEASE and MEDICINE 26 23 2.5 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 21 18 2.4 
INTELLECTUAL DEVEL. 15 I2 2.0 
SEX EDUCATION 4 0.0 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 4 75 
LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 3 4.0 

9 

3 

2 

2 





PLAY 3.1 
EATING 1.0 
SLEEP 1.0 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 2.0 





Another indication of effective presentation is furnished by the “direct- 
ness scores.” On this scale a score of one indicates an article that starts 
with a well-defined problem and carries it through, whereas, a score of five 
indicates lack of internal organization. The data relative to monthly maga- 
zines are presented in Table 13. On the whole, the features presented in 
these publications are well organized. 
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TABLE 13 


Direcrness Scores ror ARTICLES IN Five MontTHLty MAGazINEs, 1944-45 
AREA N M 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 15 1.6 
DISEASE and MEDICINE 26 16 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
SEX EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL GROWTH 
LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 

PLAY 

EATING 

SLEEP 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

TOTAL 








N 
~ 


2.1 
1.8 
1.0 
1.7 
1.0 
1.8 
2.2 
18 
3.0 
1.9 


_ 
YvNW OW SS > VI 





- 
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SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF FINDINGS 


This analysis of material in current periodicals has indicated the follow- 
ing trends: 

1. There is considerable variation in the length of magazine articles in 
this area. The average runs near 1,200 words. There is some indication 
that there has been a trend toward shorter articles during the last forty 
years. Also, the variability in length has shown a tendency to decrease. 


2. Articles in metropolitan dailies average between 350 and 450 words 
in length. 


3. Child development articles from both magazines and newspapers 
cover a wide range of topics. 


4. Publishers have recognized the importance of a scientific basis for 
their materials and the scientific accuracy of the contributions, while not 
yet complete, nevertheless has shown encouraging improvement. 

5. One of the important current problems is the vagueness or indefinite- 
ness of much of the material. This would seem to limit seriously the use- 
fulness of much of it. 


6. Another current problem is that of failure to make an analytical ap- 
proach to development problems and failure to recognize and describe 
effective methods of dealing with the differential causes of behavior and 
differential rates of development. 

7. Publishers, especially of monthly magazines, have developed rather 
attractive methods of displaying materials. 

These are the cold, logical, perhaps prosaic findings. They take on life, 
however, when we begin to interpret them. Problems of length, scientific 
basis, and methods of display are on their way to solution. The tendency 
toward a shorter length for example may be an indication that publishers 
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recognize that many persons wish to get the basic facts for the control of 
their environment and the solution of their problems with reasonable effi- 
ciency. The returns per unit of effort expended must be satisfactory. This 
tendency would seem to have merit. 


The recognition of the importance of scientific accuracy is also en- 
couraging to those interested in effective control of self and environment. 
Attractive methods of display while probably much motivated by com- 
petitive conditions nevertheless adds to the over-all enjoyment of the 
readers’ experiences. 


The disturbing items are the problems of generality and of the non- 
analytical approach. These problems take on significance when we look 
at them in terms of what is needed to build effective relations between 
parent and child, teacher and child, person and person. 


There is, for example, experimental evidence to show that conflicts are 
reduced when persons learn to understand the behavior of others in terms 
of the factors that underly behavior—in other words, in terms of an 
analytical approach. It makes no difference whether we think of the parent 
in the home, the teacher in school or the member of one group or race 
acting toward members of another. Experimental evidence is available to 
show that an analytical approach to behavior is a constructive force for 
bringing about genuine cooperation. If we had parents, teachers, citizens 
who applied this approach in their daily relations with children, not only 
would we have improved adjustments of adults toward children and chil- 
dren toward adults; but from the powerful parental example, the children 
of today, who will be the citizens of tomorrow, would learn one of the 
fundamental methods they will need for effective living together. 

What do parents, teachers, and citizens learn from their magazines and 
newspapers? Do they learn about the analytical approach to behavior of 
others and are they given help to apply these methods? The data indicate 
that the materials are far from scoring point one on the generality and 
analytical scales. 

For example, in one issue of a popular magazine published only a month 
before these lines are being written, there is a feature revolving about the 
problems of the troublesome child and his teachers. The teachers have just 
sent their reports about the child to the principal who is engaged in sum- 
marizing them for the parents. All the accounts from the teachers agree 
that Mary is a troublesome child. Close scrutiny of the reports by the 
reader indicates, however, that all are descriptions of general overt be- 
havior with little attention to causes or possible methods of redirection. 
The principal faces the problem of meeting the demands of both teachers 
and parents. The author finally solves the principal’s dilemma in the fol- 
lowing words: “Miss H (the principal) knew dy instinct (italics not 
in original) that Mary was not all bad nor all good,” and then has her 
write a report to the parents to the effect “that the school is trying to 
teach cooperation and Mary is gradually learning.” No suggestion is given 
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to indicate that both teachers and principal could learn to understand 
Mary’s behavior, that they could identify some of the motives Mary is 
trying to satisfy, and some of the reasons why she is choosing methods that 
are not helpful. No suggestions are given to indicate that Mary may be 
helped to meet the ordinary personality demands in ways that take account 
of the welfare of all concerned, including Mary, the teachers and the other 
children. The best the writer could do was to suggest that we trust to 
instinct! 

In the past forty years writers and publishers have made notable strides 
in methods of presentation, recognition of the importance of scientific 
accuracy of the facts given, and variety of topics treated. A greater chal- 
lenge faces them now. Society needs more understanding of human be- 
havior in fundamental terms. This must be brought about not in forty 


years but in ten—or even less. Will they and those who train them rise 
to meet the challenge? 
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LimITATIONS OF VERBALISM 
It is generally conceded that mere familiarity with a large body of verbal 
information about child development provides no assurance of intelligence 
in coping with the real problems of growing boys and girls. Many words 
that can be repeated or recognized are relatively worthless as guides to 
behavior. They represent a common type of learning known as “verbal- 
ism.” For the purpose of this memorandum verbalism can be defined as 


the use of words without appreciation of their true meaning or of the 
meaningful content of the context in which they are used. 


In all types of teaching this “verbalism” can be reduced if learners are 
provided with a rich background of perceptual experience pertinent to the 
concepts being’ taught. Each word we use to interpret and analyze ex- 
perience derives its meaning ultimately from perception. In the degree 
that the intended meaning of a word is far removed from the perceptual 
experience of the learner the meaning is inadequate, incorrect or totally 
lacking. If, for example, the social behavior of the year old infant is 
described in verbal terms exclusively a modicum of communication usually 
results because of the lack of experience on the part of the learners with 
live infants. The words have no valid reference. This situation can be 
remedied if, in association with the words he speaks or reads or hears, the 
learner has many and varied first-hand perceptual experiences which enable 
him to react in many ways to the twelve-month old child in situations 
involving social behavior. 


In the actual teaching situation, because of factors that do not here need 
emphasis, making provision for a great deal of perceptual learning is dif- 
ficult. Not only is it frequently true that the subjects necessary for this 
first-hand experience are not available, but equally important, the specific 
types of behavior that should be observed are a consequence of many 
variables which are but slightly subject to control. Merely having infants 


at hand for study does not mean that, on call, the particular type of infant 


behavior that is desired for a teaching purpose can be evoked. 


SupstiTuTEs For First-HaANp ExpErtEeNces 
Because of the problems involved in providing pertinent direct experi- 
ence with human behavior there have been developed many surrogates 
that are not exclusively verbal but which consist of first-hand experceptual 
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experiences of a vicarious sort. There are available, for example, still pic- 
tures, transcriptions, diagrams, charts, three-dimensional objects, and 


motion pictures. By the use of such instructional materials some of the 
hazards of verbalism can be reduced. 


This memorandum is not concerned with all types of audio-visual in- 
structional materials that can be used to teach about child development 


but is limited to a consideration of the motion picture. This instructional 
medium has many unique advantages. Apart from actual teaching demon- 
strations which involve real children, the motion picture is the only medium 
that makes it possible to depict dynamic “motion-full” situations. When- 
ever ideas are being communicated about child behavior, for example, 
still pictures are subject to serious limitations even if they are in a sequence 
which purports to represent behavior change. 

From many points of view the motion picture is an improvement on 
actual flesh and blood demonstrations or other types of observation. Es- 
pecially is this true if the demonstration is before a large group. The 
motion picture makes it possible for many persons to see what is happen- 
ing through a single eye. An actual demonstration is a different experience 
for those who are close to the behaving child and those who are far away 
and seated at an angle. A further advantage of the motion picture is that 
the same sequence of behavior can be viewed without variation again and 
again when this is necessary for certain instructional purposes. 

Other advantages of the motion picture are worth noting. Through 
photographic techniques that result in exaggerated slow or fast motion, 
as well as through the use of microphotography, the motion picture ex- 
tends the human senses. The present high level of development of tech- 
nical or cartoon animation makes it possible, too, to abstract from an 
exceedingly complex situation certain elements of fundamental importance. 

DeETERRENTS TO THE Wipe SprEAD Use oF Morton Pictures 

Several factors interfere with the wide spread use of motion pictures in 
teaching about child development. One of them is the fact that the projec- 
tion of motion pictures involves a certain amount of gadgetry. There must 
be either a sound or silent motion picture projector, an operator, a screen, 
a room that can be darkened, and other physical arrangements that some 
times are difficult to make. Then, too, motion picture materials, in com- 
parison with printed materials, are expensive. The more or less standard- 
ized cost of a single reel (400 ft.—eleven minutes running time) of black 
and white sound film made commercially for educational purposes ranges 
from $30 to $50. The production cost of motion pictures varies greatly. 
Commercial companies usually report that a single reel “sound” film, 
“shot” on 35mm. stock and reduced for commercial distribution to 16 mm., 
costs from $5,000 to $11,000. Much cheaper production costs have been 
reported by institutions making silent or sound motion pictures for their 
own uses. When the film deals with complex social relationships and 
involves dramatic direction, the costs rise rapidly with the consequence 
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that at the present time we are forced to depend upon producers of enter- 
tainment pictures for most films of this type. 


A further limitation to the use of motion pictures for instructional pur- 
poses is that relatively few teachers and even a smaller percentage of lay- 
men understand the techniques involved in such utilization. Most Ameri- 
cans, both teachers and learners, come to a motion picture “show” wrapped 
up in their theatrical motion picture habits and expect to be entertained. 
It is not casy for them to realize that a motion picture designed primarily 
for instruction must be studied and frequently reshown, very much as a 
monograph or pamphlet must be studied carefully and reread if the con- 
tents are to be mastered. 

Finally, motion pictures are infrequently used to communicate concepts 
about human development because, in comparison with printed materials, 
very few good films are available. Even those few films are unknown to 
many teachers because of the absence both of definitive directories and 


convenient circulation arrangements. 


Human Deveropment Motion Pictures 

The 71 picture titles included in this memorandum resulted from a 
careful search of all existing directories and special film-title bibliographies. 
The titles are arranged to conform to an outline which had been worked 
out for “The Inter-university Conference on the Dissemination and Use 
of Research Findings about Child Development.” In each instance where 
appropriate pictures are available they have been inserted in the outline. 
In addition to giving the title of the picture certain information is added 
indicating the type of picture, whether it is 16 or 35 mm., sound or silent, 
the cost price, the date of production if available, and the source from 
which the picture may be rented or purchased. In some instances the name 
of the scholar who collaborated in the production of the picture is given. 

The motion pictures listed come from several sources. Some of them 
were produced originally for the entertainment market. These pictures are 
usually those that require dramatic talent and their subject matter involves 
more or less complex situations pertaining to inter-personal relations and 
adjustments. 

A second source is the commercial company producing and selling pic- 
tures, at a profit, for instructional purposes. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. is an illustration. These pictures, generally speaking, have been 
produced with care and with a single minded concentration on their in- 
structional possibilities. The limitation in this source of supply is that any 
company commercially interested in the production of instructional motion 
pictures must of necessity reach decisions about titles in terms of the num- 
ber of prints that may be sold. This tends to limit the subject matter 
presented to areas that are commonly taught in the classroom. 

A third source of the motion pictures in this listing are various industries 
and commercial organizations desiring to disseminate information which 
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either directly or indirectly promotes the product or operation in which 
the industry is interested. These pictures are made primarily for good will 
or advertising purposes. Some of them, however, are highly authentic and 
the tendency is growing to decrease the advertising content. Despite this 
tendency, persons interested in the dissemination of information about 
human development cannot depend for a very large fraction of their in- 
structional materials upon pictures that have been subsidized by commer- 
cial or industrial concerns. 


The fourth source for pictures that are appropriate to teaching about 
child development is various educational and philanthropic institutions or 
organizations. Several universities, for example, have undertaken the pro- 
duction of motion pictures in order to increase the effectiveness of their 
instructional programs. These pictures are sometimes lacking in technical 
polish, but their great advantage is that they are specifically appropriate 
to certain instructional needs. One of the limitations in this source of 
supply is that the pictures that have been produced are not generally adver- 
tised and duplicate prints are often not available to institutions other than 
those producing the picture. 


As might be expected, these motion pictures dealing with human de- 
velopment and behavior have not resulted from any systematic and pains- 
taking attempt to produce films that would cover the field adequately. The 
production has been adventitious. Many of the pictures deal with a whole 
galaxy of topics in the outline. Some of them are expertly produced and 
others done in an amateurish fashion. While no attempt is made in the 
descriptions to evaluate the pictures, those which did not seem to be of 
sufficient worth to warrant use have been excluded. 


For teaching some concepts about child development there is no appro- 
priate motion picture material available. These “neglected” concepts are 
often of such a nature as to make possible unique exploitation of the 
motion picture medium. The reason that pictures have not yet been pro- 
duced are numerous. The chief one—and this applies to those companies 
in the business of producing motion pictures—is that the concepts involved 
are at present taught so infrequently as to preclude the possibility of profit- 
able sale. In these areas it probably will be necessary for institutions to 
produce their own instructional film material. These pictures then could 
be duplicated and distributed through a clearing house. 


One of the outline areas that has been almost totally neglected deals 
with the genetic factors in child development. Films are not available 
describing the inheritance of human characteristics, the mode of gene 
action during growth and maturation, population frequencies, race and 
sex differences, or methods used in the study of human heredity. There 
are a few pictures describing in general these genetic factors, but they are 
not specifically pertinent to human development. Some popular or propa- 
gandistic pictures have been produced dealing with race problems, but 
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they usually involve racial prejudices rather than straightforward and 
disinterested descriptions of racial differences. 

Another heading in the outline that has been almost completely over- 
looked is that entitled “The Human Organism.” There are no films avail- 
able which deal specifically with concepts of dynamic balance and specific 
synthesis and adaptive application, higher levels of organization and the 
emergence of self mediated processes, or the organic and psychological 
basis of self in society. 

Again, there are some related pictures dealing with “social structures 
and social organizations” but none is available which deals specifically and 
systematically with the nature, responsibility and functions of the home 
and family, educational institutions, church and community relations, the 
relations of the church and state to the child, or methods of studying 
social participation of children and adolescents in the school and com- 
munity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Before presenting the list of motion pictures the authors of this mem- 
orandum would like to make two recommendations. First, it would be 
highly desirable if a group of students of child development were to work 
in collaboration with persons familiar with the motion picture medium 
to outline a production program. Were this production program, with 
specific recommendation of certain pictures, given wide publicity the 
chances are that the process of institutional production of worth-while 
pictures would be appreciably accelerated. 


The second recommendation is one of implementation. If a single in- 
stitution could continuously screen, evaluate, describe and classify all 
motion pictures having to do with human development, in the sense in 
which the words are used at this conference, instructional programs in 
many places might be appreciably improved. 


Firms Dgattnc witH CuHiLp DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAvrioR! 


I. ANALYsIs 
Nore: This paper was prepared in December, 1945, and the bibliography of films was 
compiled to that date. Arrangements are being made to have a list of films released 
from 1946 onward compiled for publication. 
A. The Biological Area—physical status and development of the individual. 

1. Morphological development—formation of body structures; growth trends and 
physical changes in the prenatal period and in infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence; techniques of measuring physical development and assessing maturation. 
a. “Growth of Infant Behavior; Later Stages” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1934. 

This is a demonstration of the increasing ability of the infant to use his hands 
in manipulating objects. The growth of the prenatal hand is also shown, by 
a series of animated drawings. (Arnold Gesell) 
1Most of the films described in this memorandum may be rented from state uni- 
versity extension division film libraries. For other rental sources consult Educational 
Film Guide, New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
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b. “Techniques of Anthropometric Measurement in Children” 13 min.  16-si- 
$25 U. of Cal. LC.W. 1940. 
Devised for use with students of child development, in order to familiarize 
them with the methods used in securing anthropometric measurements on 
young children for purposes of research. The procedures of taking fourteen 
different measurements are shown, identified by captions. In addition there 
are illustrations of children with different body-builds, a chart showing curves 
for two children who grew at different rates, and a pictorial sequence of one 
child showing changes in this child from two to ten years of age. (N. Bayley) 
c. See also: 
(1) “From Creeping to Walking’ (I.A.2.c.) 
(2) “Posture and Locomotion” (I.A.2.b.) 
(3) “Growth: Study of Johnny and Jimmy” (I.A.2.a.) 
(4) “This is Robert” (I.B.2.e.) 
(5) “Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 


2. Physiological development—function and change in the circulatory, respiratory, 
digestive, muscular, nervous and genito-urinary systems and in the special senses, 
metabolism and nutrition; endocrine balance and pubertal change; physical, 
mental, and motor abilities underlying intelligent behavior; individual differences 
appearing in longitudinal studies; emotional and personality problems related to 
somatic variations in growth and development; implications of preventive pedia- 
trics. 5 
a. “Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy” (Child Development Series) 45 
min. 16-si-$58 EBF, 1941. 
A college edition of the well-known twin study of motor development at 
Babies Hospital. This edition illustrates more effectively the influence of exer- 
cise on the development of each motor function at each age level, and brings 
the study up to date. 
Comparative behavior is shown during the first two years, when the twins 
were the subjects of special investigation and during the following six years. 
The complex interdependence of practice and maturation in development is 
well illustrated. (Warden and Gilbert) 

. “Posture and Locomotion” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1934. 
This subject deals with the steps by which the infant advances from a helpless 
state of immaturity in which he only kicks and wriggles to the stage where 
he is able to change position and posture at will. It presents a study of these 
phases of the child’s development from the age of 8 to 80 weeks. Thirteen 
age levels are portrayed in a consecutive biographical series. (Arnold Gesell) 


. “From Creeping to Walking” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1934. 
This film illustrating the correlation of abilides continues the study begun in 
“Posture and Locomotion.” (Arnold Gesell) 

. “How the Organs of the Body Function” 40 min.  16-si-$75, 16-sd-$100 
Bray, 1939. 
A condensed version of the “Human Body” series; treats respiration, circula- 
tion, digestion and other life processes; i.e., muscle contraction, bone move- 
ment, heart and lung action, etc., under X-ray. (Jacob Sarnoff) 


. “Joan Avoids a Cold” 10 min. 16-sd-$50; also color, $75. Coronet, 1941. 
Designed to teach young children the precautions which they should follow 
to help them avoid catching the common cold and many other related diseases. 
This film also illustrates desirable cooperation between parents and teachers 
which will aid in minimizing colds among young children. Proper cleanliness 
in the washing of hands before handling food and eating meals is emphasized. 
(Mary Greer, Winnetka Public Schools) 
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. “When Bobby Goes to School” 25 min. 16-sd-loan Mead Johnson, Evans- 

ville, Ind., 1940. 
This film shows step by step precisely what a physician does when he under- 
takes the complete physical examination of a child, and explains in language 
that can be comprehended by any intelligent mother just what each test is 
intended to show. (American Academy of Pediatrics—Collaborating) 

. “Life Begins” 60 min. 16-sd-$250 EBF ,1934-35. 

Attention is directed to the need for a better understanding of the laws gov- 
erning the infant’s mental and physical growth, so that a happier social order 
may be developed. Similarities, differences and characteristic ways in which 
infants react to standardized test situations are shown; their every day life, 
including sleeping, waking, dressing, bath, their plays and games, learning 
and emotional behavior, and social reactions to the family group. Concludes 
with comments relative to the education and mental hygiene of infants and 
the obligation of science, home, school and society to promote the infant's 
welfare by periodical health examinations and supervision of his mental growth. 
(Arnold Gesell) 

. “Development of Locomotion” 15 min. 16-si-$25 Cal., 1942. 

This is a revision of an earlier film of the same title. Developmental sequences 
are depicted in a series of children from 6 months to 15 months of age; 
examples of the various methods of locomotion. Valuable only to students of 
Child Development. 
“Reaching—Prehensile Behavior of the Human Infant’ (Child Development 
Series) 16-si-$21 EBF, 1941. 
Development of eye-hand coordination is illustrated in this series of studies. 
The pictures begin with slow-motion closeups showing difference in the adult 
and infant manner of comprehending objects of various sizes and shapes. Then 
there follow successive pictures of the same child reaching for a suspended 
watch. The pictures were taken periodically during the first 3 years to demon- 
strate the maturation of coordination. (Warden and Gilbert) 

j. See also: 
(1) “A Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 
(2) “Growth of Infant Behavior” (I.A.1.a.) 
(3) “Techniques of Anthropometric Measurement in Children” (I.A.1.b.) 

. Genetic factors—inheritance of human characters; mode of gene action during 
growth and maturation; population frequencies; race and sex differences; 
methods used in the study of human heredity. 

Adequate films are not available in this area. 


. The Human Organism—concepts of dynamic balance, specific synthesis, and 
adaptive amplification; higher leyels of organization and the emergence of 
self-mediated processes; organic and psychological basis of self in society. 

a. There are no films of primary emphasis avaailable in this area. 

b. See the related films: 

(1) “A Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 

(2) “Reaching—Prehensile Behavior of the Human Infant’ (I1.A.2.i.) 
(3) “This is Robert” (I1.B.2.e.) 


B. The Psychological Area—mental, social, and personal development of the individual 
in societies having different cultural patterns. 

1. Mental development—organismic basis of behavior; learning and _ intelligence; 
development of language and thought, motor skills and abilities, perceptual 
discrimination; differential mental growth; techniques of measuring mental de- 
velopment and of clinical and case study of mental deviation. 

a. “Child Grows Up” 12 min.  16-si-$24, 16-sd-$36 Health Film, 1940. 
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The first sequence in the film tells of the value of play to the developing 
child, explaining that play is the child’s work. The values of various play- 
ground devices and toys are explained. Then the film shows the necessary 
trips once each year to the doctor and the dentist. In the home, cleanliness 
and orderliness are essential for the child. 
The value of an allowance at an early age, visits to the farm, pleasant meals, 
proper foods, and an adequate amount of rest are shown. For the develop- 
ment of the child’s social tendencies, the nursery school is desirable as a 
preparation for his entrance into graded school. (David Bennett Hill) 
. “Learning and Growth” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1935. 
This subject attempts to clarify some of the principles which govern the 
learning process. The possibilities and limitation of training infants from 24 
to 48 weeks of age analyzed with special reference to the effect of maturity. 
The relationships between age, growth, and learning are indicated. Laws 
which determine learning in older children are pointed out. (Arnold Gesell) 
. “Study of Infant Behavior” 20 min. 16-sd-$85 EBF, 1930. 
This is an introduction to the clinical and research activities of the Yale Clinic 
of child development showing the reactions of infants in standardized situa- 
tions. Recorded at advancing ages it shows the trends and stages of early 
mental growth. It is further an exposition of scientific methods, portraying 
the techniques of the photographic dome, the cinemanalysis of behavior pat- 
terns, a diagnostic examination and the procedure of the Yale guidance. 
(Arnold Gesell) 
. see also: 
(1) “The Children” (1.B.2.c.) 
(2) “This is Robert’ (1.B.2.e.) 
(3) “Life Begins” (I.A.2.g.) 
(4) “Reaching—Prehensile Behavior of the Human Infant” (I.A.2.i.) 
(5) “Baby’s Day at 12 Weeks” (II.A.2.e.) 
(6) “Thirty-six Weeks Behavior Day” (II.A.2.c.) 
(7) “White Banners” (1.B.2.b.) 
(8) “Play’s the Thing” (I.B.3.b.) 


2. Personality and Character Development—effects of maturation and experience 
and the role of language and the social group in the emergence of self; motiva- 
tion and frustration; emotional and attitudinal adjustments; developmental changes 
in personality integration—developmental tasks; character formation—the de- 
velopment of concepts of right and wrong and of the conscience or superego; 
personality and character deviations and behavior problems; methods of indi- 
vidual and group and cross-cultural study. 

a. “Boy in Court” 12 min. 16-sd-$25 N.P.A., 1940. 
This film shows in detail the workings of a Juvenile Court when a boy is 
brought before it. The introductory episode depicts the snatching of a car 
by young delinquents and follows them to the release of Johnny after a 
year’s probation. 

. “White Banners” 6 min. l6-sd- NYU. 
A specially prepared excerpt from the Warner Bros. production depicting a 
particular instance of classroom discipline. 

. “The Children” 10 min. 16-sd-$30 New Haven, 1942. 
This film develops the theory that since no two individuals are alike all chil- 
dren should be offered by the school system whatever they need to develop 
fully their potentialities. The school should compensate those who come from 
poor environments and supplement those who come from good, making all 
into. happier, healthier, more useful citizens. (Donald A. Eldridge) 
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. “Guidance Problem for School and Home” 18 min. 16-sd-$75 TC, 1941. 
This subject depicts the problem of Danny, a second grade child who has 
poor social adjustment and is not doing well in his school work. Although 
he has ability, he is not interested. Scenes from his home life show the con- 
flicting attitudes of his parents toward him; episodes on the playground and 
in the classroom show his unpopularity and how the teacher tries to bring 
him out. Conferences between the teacher and his mother, and between the 
teacher and the principal, throw further light on the problem. 

. “This is Robert” (Studies of normal personality development series) 80 min. 
16-sd-$200 NYU, 1942. 

Film traces the development of an aggressive, “difficult” yet appealing child 
from his early nursery school days to his first year in a fine public school. 
Clumsy, blundering, confused by varied adult pressures, Robert’s violent and 
haphazard aggression is seen as a strong, defensive counterattack on the whole 
world. His mother’s steadying support and his teacher's firm, consistent and 
affectionate treatment bring him safely through the preschool years to an 
outwardly smooth adjustment in public school, without his earlier inflam- 
mable outbursts. The film incidentally suggests the activities of modern nursery 
and elementary schools. Its chief purpose is in showing in ordinary situations 
as well as in the recently developed “projective techniques” how every in- 
dividual constantly reveals to the discerning observer his deep-lying needs and 
attitudes through the “language of behavior.” (Vassar and Sarah Lawrence 
College) 

. “Captains Courageous” excerpt (fish-hook sequence) (Human relations series) 
12 min. 16-sd- PEA. 

This specially prepared excerpt from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film deals 
with fair play. A 10-year-old boy is rescued from drowning by a Portuguese 
fisherman and is brought aboard a fishing schooner. By sympathetic discipline 
the fisherman teaches the boy the value of fair play in his dealings with others. 


. “Frustration Play Techniques” (studies of normal personality development, 
Department of Child Study at Vassar College) 35 min. 16-sd-$90 NYU, 
1942. 

This is a study of normal personality development in young children, and a 
demonstration of special techniques (intrusions, blocking and hostility games) 
which have value in the diagnosis of normal personality. 


. “Finger Painting” (Studies of normal personality development series) 22 min. 

16-si-$125 Department of Child Study at Vassar in cooperation with the 
Department of Child Study, Sarah Lawrence Nursery School, 1941. 
A clinical experience for students of child psychology in which children are 
given finger paints as part of their normal activities. The psychology of free 
expression through plastic materials. In the second reel the reactions of about 
ten children are analyzed in detail. 


“Balloons” (Studies of normal personality development series) 20 min. 
16-sd-$60 Department of Child Study at Vassar, 1941. 

Two boys, both between the ages of four and five, are subjects in a projective 
situation designed for the study of aggressive and destructive impulses. The 
picture shows how differently two children, but a few months apart in age, 
and from similar backgrounds, respond to a graduated series of opportunities 
and invitations to break balloons. 


. See also: 


(1) “Study of Infant Behavior” (I.B.1.c.) 
(2) “Learning and Growth” (I.B.1.b.) 
(3) “Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 

(4) “Early Social Behavior” (II.A.2.a.) 
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(5) “La Maternelle” (II.A.2.b.) 
(6) “Thirty-six Weeks Behavior Day” (II.A.2.c.) 
(7) “Baby’s Day at Twelve Weeks” (II.A.2.e.) 

3. Social Development—moral and emotional structuring of the character of the 
individual in different social groups and cultures; parent-child and child-child 
and teacher-child relationships; the “peer culture” of children and adolescents; 
methods of studying social orientation and participation in groups having different 
social structures and functional relationships. 

a. “Charm and Personality Plus Character” 37 min. 16-sd Film Associates, 


1944. 
Originally released as a silent film under title, “Charm and Personaltiy” but 
was not generally available. Shows how, and arouses determination, to be nice 
to look at, pleasant to talk to, have good manners, build good character, by 
clean living, clean thinking, clean speech, and clean sportsmanship . 

. “Play’s the Thing’ 15 min. 16-si- Wis, 1942. 
This film pictures play and good play equipment for the growing child and 
stresses the following points: constructive play; development of strength and 
skill; dramatic and imitative play; social development; fine muscle control; 
stimulation of knowledge and interest. 

. “Experimental Studies in Social Climates of groups” 43-30 min.  16-si-sd 
Io, 1940. 
The film shows behavior of three groups of boys organized in clubs run 
(a) on democratic principles, (b) as an autocracy and (c) as a laissez faire 
group. It shows responses when groups are changed from one type to another. 
Graphs and charts give statistics as to group actions and reactions. (Lewin, 


White and Lippitt) 


. “Four Daughters” excerpt, (Human relations series) 20 min. 16-sd- NYU. 
A specially prepared excerpt from the Warner Brothers production showing 


the influence of environment and reversion to type. 

. “A Child Went Forth” 20 min. 16-sd-$72 BraF. 1942. 
This film deals with children from 2 to 7, showing them in activities designed 
to cultivate self-reliance and independence. In close contact with nature in 
conditions as primitive as is consistent with safety, the children learn (a) how 
to live with one another, (b) self-discipline, (c) to build things and (d) to 
develop their creative abilities. 

. “Devil is a Sissy” excerpt, (gang sequence—Human relations series) 13 min. 
l6-sd NYU. 
An Englisii boy entering an American school in the slums is made ‘to suffer 
by boys whose standards differ greatly from his own. He wants desperately to 
be accepted by the gang, and his father helps him. Later he learns to box, 
knocks another boy down in a street-fight, and is allowed to become a member 
of the group. 


. see also: 
(1) “Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 
C. The Sociological Area—social organization, social behavior, and the social environ- 
ment as it influences individual development in different cultures. 


1. The Family—comparative study in modern and primitive societies; effects of tech- 
nological change, secularization, communication, ethnic membership, and social 
class structure on family life and relationships; effects of the role and status of 
the individual in the family according to age, sex, and interpersonal relationships 
in the family of orientation. 


a. “Criminal is Born” (Crime Does Not Pay series) 20 min. 16-sd TFC. 
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This film begins with a discussion by a judge, of the number of criminals in 
the U.S. and the proportion of them who are juveniles. He brings out that not 
all are under-privileged, many are the products of parental neglect. This in- 
troduction is followed by a dramatization of a case involving four boys, who, 
when their parents show insufficient interest in them, turn to crime. The 
father of one of the quartet offers to take him fishing and this is the turning 
point in the boy’s life. He does not go back to the gang. The others follow 
careers of crime and are finally sentenced to long prison terms while their 
parents are reprimanded. 

. “Wednesday's Child” excerpt, (Human relations series) 9 min. 16-sd NYU. 
A specially prepared excerpt from the RKO-Radio production which shows 
the problem of a child involved in the dissolution of his parents’ marriage and 
the events which lead up to the divorce. 

. “Educating Father” excerpt, (Human relations series) 5Smin. 16-sd NYU. 
This specially prepared excerpt of the 20th Century-Fox film deals with choosing 
a vocation. Mr. Jones, the father of a young high school graduate, wants his 
son to be a druggist like himself but the boy is determined to study aviation 
and they quarrel. The boy’s grandmother points out to Mr. Jones that when 
his father wanted him to stay home and farm, he ran away to be a druggist. 

. “Good Neighbor Family” 20 min. 16-sd CIAA, 1943. 

A story of family life among Latin Americans. Similarities and differences of 
Latin American and North American family life significantly explained with 
the intention of building up better understanding and unity among the 
Americas. 


». “Make Way for Tomorrow” excerpt, (Human relations series) 18 min. 16- 
sd NYU. 
A specially prepared excerpt from the Paramount production which considers 
the problem growing out of having an older person (the husband’s mother 


in this case) in the home. 

f. “Your Uncle Dudley” excerpt, (Human relations series) 4 min. 16-sd NYU. 
This specially prepared excerpt of the 20th Century-Fox film deals with 
choosing of a vocation. A mother who “theoretically’’ believes that she never 
interferes with her daughter’s decisions, nevertheless insists that her daughter 
do as she is told and practice endlessly to win a singing contest. 

. “Alice Adams” excerpt (money sequence), (Human relations series) 15 min. 

16-sd NYU. 
The film depicts family problems growing out of a father’s lack of financial 
success. His daughter’s sensitiveness to appearances leads her into exaggeration 
and fantasy in her relationships with a young man. The mother blames her 
husband for the fact that his daughter is snubbed and humiliated. 

. “Alice Adams” excerpt, (dance sequence), (Human relations series) 15 min. 
16-sd NYU. 

A young girl finds herself at a disadvantage in a community in which her 
friends are richer than she is. Her sensitiveness to appearnaces leads her into 
exaggeration and fantasy. The mother blames the girl’s father for not making 
enough money to give his daughter the social status she craves. At a dance 
the girl is snubbed and humiliated. 

See also: 

(1) “Life Begins” (I.A.2.g.) 


. Social Personality—emergence of the social self in social interaction; problems of 
conflict and adjustment at the emotional and mental levels; relation of social 
status to individual personality development and to participation of the individual 
in society; comparison of child and adolescent development in various cultures. 
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a. “Family Affair” excerpt, (Human relations series) 19 min. 16-sd NYU. 
This specially prepared excerpt from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film deals with 
civil rights and with family loyalty. A judge issues a temporary restraining 
order preventing construction of an aqueduct, convinced that he is doing his 
duty. Many in the community disagree, and both his son and daughter are 
deeply hurt when they find that this action has what seems to them disastrous 
effects on their friendships. 

. See also; 
(1) “Four Daughters” (1.B.3.d.) 
(2) “A Child Went Forth” (I.B.3.e.) 
(3) “Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 

3. Social Structure and Social Organization—the nature, responsibilities, and functions 
of the home and family, educational institutions, the church and community 
agencies; relation of church and state to the child; methods of studying social 
participation of children and adolescents in a school or community . 


No adequate films are available in this specific area. 
a. See the related film: 


(1) “Boy in Court” (1.B.2.a.) 


Il. SYNTHEsIS 
A. The Processes of Child Development 


1. Physiological Processes—growth and differentiation of body structures; elabora- 
tion and maintenance of physiological processes necessary to their maturation and 
functional effectiveness; levels of organization and integration in the energy 
processes of the organism subject to the influence of events going on in time, 
underlying increasingly complex and effective patterns of behavior. 

a. “Growth of Infant Behavior” Early stages. 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1934. 
The activities and responses of an infant seated in a small chair in a photo- 
graphic dome are recorded. Simultaneous side-by-side projection gives a com- 
parison of the same infant at different ages. There are also animated diagrams. 
(Arnold Gesell) 

. See also: 
(1) “A Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 
(2) “Growth of Infant Behavior” (I.A.1.a.) 
(3) “Techniques of Anthropometric Measurement in Children” (1.A.1.b.) 


Affectional Processes—relationships within the family of orientation and close 
friendships among peers which have emotional value beyond belonging and group 
participation and upon which security depends; processes of identification and 
introjection which influence the differentiation and development of self and in- 
dividual behavior patterns and which evolve into a choice of mate and a family 
of procreation. 
a. “Early Social Behavior” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1935. 
In this picture the observer sees the manifestations of infant personality in a 
variety of social settings. Ten different children from eight weeks to seven 
years of age are studied. Individual differences are emphasized. The social 
significance of the household is conveyed by scenes which reflect parent-child 
relationships and interaction between brothers, sisters, and adults. (Arnold 
Gesell) 


. “La Maternelle” excerpt, (Human relations series) 22 min. 16-sd NYU. 
This is a specially prepared excerpt from the French film which deals with 


the phychology of insecurity and repression. Marie, a six-year-old French girl, 
whose mother has deserted her, attaches herself to Rose, one of the helpers in 
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her school. When Rose becomes engaged to be married Marie feels deserted 
for the second time, and tries to commit suicide. Rose and her fiance agree 
that Marie must come with them and be their child. 

. “Thirty-six Weeks Behavior Day” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1935. 
A comparison of the child in “Baby’s Day at Twelve Weeks” with his behavior 
twenty-four weeks later .(Arnold Gesell) 

- “Cradle Song” excerpt, (Human relations series) 12 min. 16-sd NYU. 
A specially prepared excerpt from the Paramount production dealing with a 
selfish and possessive mother love. 

. “Baby's Day at Twelve Weeks” 10 min. 16-sd-$50 EBF, 1935. 
In this picture the infant is followed through his domestic day from the time 
of his waking until night. His dressing, bathing, feeding, day-time naps, play, 
and general care are presented. An interpretation of the significance of his 
various reactions is offered. (Arnold Gesell) 

. See also: 
(1) “Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 
(2) “Guidance Problems for Home and School” (1.B.2.d.) 
(3) “Child Went Forth” (1.B.3.e.) 
(4) “This is Robert” (I.B.2.c.) 
(5) “Wednesday's Child” (I.C.1.b.) 
(6) “Criminal is Born” (I.C.1.a.) 


. Socialization processes—interrelationships of the peer-culture within which each 


child meets the developmental tasks and learns the social processes of the culture 
and sub-culture by acting and by being responded to in the sharing of a common 


life with a group of age-mates; learning social behavior and making emotional 
adjustments to social controls in relation to parents, siblings, teachers, and those 


of other sex and other ages within the differential framework of a cultural system. 

a. “Learning to Live” 15 min. 16-sd-$15.50 BIS ,1942. 

This is a summary of the educational system in Britain today, without special 
reference to emergency conditions. A family of three children is chosen to 
represent the five million in British schools—a small boy of five, a girl of 
eleven, and a boy of thirteen. The film shows many enlightened aspects of a 
modern co-educational senior school, in which the children run the library, 
and look after games organization, It has democratic implications for the 
building of good citizens for tomorrow. 

. “Before They Are Six’ 22 min. 16-sd-$30 Canada, 1944. 

This film tells the story of Canada’s wartime day nurseries where children 
are cared for during the mother’s working hours . 

. “Preschool Adventures” 42 min. 16-si-$75 also color: $125 Io, 1941. 
This color film takes the audience into the preschool laboratories of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station and depicts a wide variety of activities. How 
major objectives in child development are reflected in various aspects of the 
preschool program are also described. 

. See also: 

(1) “A Child Went Forth” (1.B.3.e.) 

(2) “This is Robert” (1.B.2.c.) 

(3) “Alice Adams” (both sequences) (I.C.1.g.h.) 
(4) “Your Uncle Dudley” (I.C.1.f.) 

(5) “Educating Father” (I.C.1.c.) 

(6) “Baby's Day at Twelve Weeks” (II.A.2.c.) 
(7) “Thirty-six Weeks Behavior Day” (II.A.2.c.) 


Self-developmental processes—realization of the capacities of individuals of varying 
characteristics and brackgrounds, under different conditions, and _ relationships 
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through experience in the organization and symbolization of skills and knowledge, 
attitudes and values, purposes and social roles; self-mediated processes which 
include purposing, attitude formation, reasoning, imagining, valuations and aspi- 
rations and which underly the self-orientation of the individual. 
There are no adequate films available in this specific area. 
a. See the related films: 

(1) “Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups” (I1.B.3.c.) 

(2) “This is Robert” (I.B.2.e.) 

(3) ‘Pre-school Adventures” (II.A.3.c.) 

(4) “Child Grows Up” (I.B.1.a.) 

(5) “Four Daughters’ (I.B.3.d.) 


5. Self-adjustive and self-defensive processes—internalizing and maintaining dynamic 
adjustment in social participation through positive and negative self-mediated 
processes emerging from the interaction between organic and social processes; 
ways of feeling, thinking, and doing which counteract inadequacies of or threats 
to the organism or the self, implied by the physical or social environment or by 
the behavior of the individual. 

There are no adequate films available in this specific area. 
a. See the related films: 

(1) “Life Begins” (1.A.2.g.) 

(2) “Child Went Forth” (I.B.3.e.) 


B. Some Areas for Application of Research in Child Development 
1. Medicine and Public Health—socio-psycho-biological bases of medical and psy- 

chiatric practice with children; nursing education with special reference to train- 

ing and practice of public health and visiting nurses; organization and operation 

of public health departments and services; community child health projects and 

preventive medical programs for children including parent education. 

a. “A Start in Life’ 22 min. 16-sd-$24 BIS, 1944. 
An interesting informational film, showing what model institutions in Britain 
are doing to protect the health of mothers and children. Welfare Centers pro- 
vide prenatal and postnatal care and supervise the health and development of 
children until they enter school. The school lays emphasis on the physical and 
mental development of the children and keeps health records for every child. 
Good nutritional condition is insured by distribution of milk and well-planned 
luncheons. School clinics are equipped for physical therapy and treatment of 
eyes and teeth. Special schools are maintained for delicate and handicapped 
children; elaborate health and educational measures enable them to readjust 
so that eventually they can resume full education. 


. “Passport to Health” 20 min. 16-sd YMCA, 1944. 
This film aims to serve as a vital eye-opener to parents and the public. Attack- 
ing the belief that it is better for children to “catch a disease and get it over 
with,” the film points out the high death rate and dangerous after-effects of 
many childhood illnesses. The film voices the important facts about immuniza- 
tion by weaving them into the human interest story of one typical American 
family, acted by professionals from stage, screen and radio. 


c. “Five and Under” 17 min. 16-sd-$18 BIS, 1942. 
This English film propagates the idea of day nurseries for pre-school children 
whose mothers are employed in war industries. Untrained women who take 
care of the children may not always have clean and suitable homes, but at 
the day nurseries, the children get proper care, food and education, and their 
mothers can work in peace. 


2. Education—helping teachers understand children; preparation and in-service train- 
ing of nursery, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary school teachers; organ- 
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ization and operation of schools, their curricula and activities; guidance and 
counseling services of the school in the community. 


a. 


“New Schools for Old” (March of Time) 10 min. 16-sd MMA. 
Contrasts the little red schoolhouse, its methods and results with the modern 
classroom and the effects of new teaching techniques. 


. “Children Must Learn” 13 min. 16-sd NYU, 1940. 


Designed to illustrate the unsatisfactory relationship between education and 
the local necessities of life which characterize American education in many 
parts of this country. They are authentic records of people living their usual 
lives. Sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

Life of a poor family trying to subsist on a poor soil is graphically portrayed. 
Suggests the part the school has played in the lives of such people and gives 
an indication of the greater role it can play. 


:. “Wilson Dam School” 20 min. 16-sd TVA and Ala. State Dept. of Educ., 


collaborators. 


An elementary-school program at Wilson Dam School, Alabama, providing a 
wide range of activities for children at each age level. The total program made 
provision for the mental, social, and physical development of the children. 
Many of the activities are charmingly shown in the film. 


. “Using the Classroom Film (The Wheat Farmer)” 22 min. 16-sd-$85 EBF, 1945. 


This film shows procedures to be used in preparing a class for the use of 
motion pictures in the classroom of the Junior High Schools. It illustrates co- 
operative planning of pupils and teachers. Objectives and outcomes are clearly 
defined. The picture shows additional interests which have been developed. 


. “Living and Learning in a Rural School” 24 min. 16-sd-$75 T.C., 1939. 


A survey of educational activities in a small rural school in Allamacky, NJ. 
Shows that rural children need the socializing experiences of their school. 
Good for presenting the procedure followed in a rural school in a study of 
Indian life and for giving impressions of rural school life. Makes good use 
of community resources and indicates good teaching practices. 


. “Children Learn About Their Neighbors” 15 min. 16-sd RFA. 


This film is a study of the teacher training techniques with primary school 
children made in cooperation with the Primary Department of Riverside 
Church School. 


. “Lessons in Living’’ 23 min. 16-sd Canada, 1945. 


This film shows how a school project revitalized a community by giving the 
children a part in community life. The community, Lantzville, B.C., is a cross- 
section of nationalities and industrial groups—farmers, fishermen, lumbermen 
and railroad workers, with a down-at-the-heel spirit and down-at-the-heel 
school. But school and community changed and “Lessons in Living” is the 
story of their transformation. 


. “Bringing the World to the Classroom” 22 min. 16-sd-$40 EBF, 1938. 


The sound film is demonstrated as an aid to learning by surmounting the 
obstacles and limitations of distance, seeing and hearing, seasonal restrictions, 
verbalisms, etc. It suggests the need for proper classroom utilization of sound 
film for teaching purposes. Good for use in initiating a program of audio- 
visual education. 

“Teaching with Sound Films” (Teacher training series) 10 min. 16-sd-$50 
EBF, 1936. 

Based upon research and experimentation, this picture depicts methods of using 
the sound film in the classroom. Units of instruction at the intermediate, junior 
and senior high school levels are shown. The parts played by the teacher, the 
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pupils, and the sound film are illustrated in the study of “Plant Growth,” 
“Sound Waves and Their Sources,” “Work of Rivers” and other subjects. 
“Willie and the Mouse” (Passing Parade series) 11 min. 16-sd TFC. 
This film is a comparative study which shows that experiments in laboratory 
mice have implications in educational procedure in the classroom. The mice 
are trained by sight, sound and touch and the commentary draws the attention 
to the ways in which the experiments with mice illustrate the necessity for 
variety of approach in the teaching of children. 

. “Pop Rings the Bell” 23 min. 16-sd-$69 Nat. school serv. inst., 1944. 
This film depicts the simple story of a typical school in a typical American 
community, whose principal is aware and alive to the new responsibilities of 
his teaching job. How technological developments resulting from the war and 
the appreach of the air-age is making, and will increasingly make new demands 
upon the schools of the nation is the theme. 

“Tips for Teachers’ 20 min. 16-sd Jam Handy, 1942. 


The three “P’s” of good teaching are presented—explaining the place and 
value of the teacher’s Personality, dramatizing the importance of Preparation, 
and giving a living example of how the Presentation of the material is done 
best. Analogies are introduced to show how the teacher must use showman- 
ship, salesmanship and the ability of an actor to help in shortening the learning 
process. 
. “Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching” 55 min. 16-sd fo, 1942. 
Three basic principles of teaching utilized in the cooperative development of 
an assignment are illustrated in this film. The three principles include: 

1. Formulation of immediate and ultimate objectives. 

2. Selection of content and activities. 

3. Adaptation of method. 
. “School” 20 min. 16-sd-$54 Gut, 1939. 
An unusual documentary film showing a progressive education school in 
action. A carefully prepared presentation featuring a group of young children. 
(Sponsored by PEA) 
. “Elementary School of Tomorrow” 12 min. 16-si-color-$60 Gut, 1941. 
This color film presents a picture of progressive education as followed in Green- 
belt, Maryland, showing activities in art, rhythm, nature studies, and other 
subjects, in the elementary school. 
Interesting to teachers for comparative purposes and for teacher training. Might 
also be used with elementary children as activity incentive film. 
. “Village School” (Films from Britain series) 12 min. 16-sd $12 BIS, 1940. 
“Tt will rightfully join the other famous documentaries on education. . . . Our 
students of education, both in-training and in-service, can see themselves as the 
camera sees them and can better understand the philosophies of education of 
this country by studying the philosophies of others. This film, beaming with 
human interest, humor, and pathos shows how the children of England are 
bearing up under the terrific strain. Should be shown to all groups for its 
character-training value. It will be of particular interest to those classes study- 
ing the people of Britain. It also should be shown to adult groups, especially 
those ‘budget slicing groups’ who want to cut down on educational budgets 
in the interest of defense. This film definitely shows that education is the first 
line of defense.” Secondary educ. 
. “And So They Live’ 25 min. 16-sd-$80 NYU, 1940. 


This film is designed to illustrate the unsatisfactory relationship between edu- 
cation and the local necessities of life which characterize American education 
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in many parts of the country. They are authentic records of people living their 
usual lives. Sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
“Design for Education” 25 min. 16-si-sd Sarah Lawrence College, 1940. 
Depicted in this film are some of the educational experiences of a girl during 
four years at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, N. Y. 


“Would find its greatest usefulness (apart from public relations) in teacher 
training courses as an example of a relatively new type of educational program, 
which involves field activities as well as reading and discussion. It presents a 
rather clear picture of the manner in which the problem of curriculum is dealt 
with at Sarah Lawrence College. Particular emphasis is placed upon the in- 
dividualized nature of the instruction. Photography and commentary are 
excellent.” Am. council on educ. 

“Campus Frontiers” 28 min. 16-sd Antioch, 1942. 


Scenes shift from the Antioch College campus in Yellow Springs, Ohio, to 
the New York skyline, Kansas wheatland, Piitsburgh smoke-stacks, to busses, 
trains, airplanes, and back to classrooms. After introductory campus scenes, 
students are shown at work on some sixty jobs in three major areas; business, 
social science and industry and research. Between each group of jobs, scenes 
on the campus show how the job experience invigorates classroom study; 
how it gives students a background for running their own $25,000 business 
of Community Government; above all, how it equips them to govern them- 
selves to fulfill “their birthright as Americans to shape the lives they live.” 
“Tomorrow is Theirs” 10 min. 16-sd-$15 Gut, 1941. 

This film describes education for children of high school age in wartime Britain, 
showing how schools in towns carry on, and how after evacuation to the 
country new conditions affect the curriculum; illustrates air raid shelters for 
schools. 


u. See also: 


(1) “Preschool Adventure” (II.A.3.c.) 
(2) “Guidance Problem for School and Home” (I.B.2.d.) 


3. Sowal Service—preparation and practice of social workers in social case work, 
child placement, child and family welfare, medical and psychiatric social work, 
organization and operation of social service agencies and clinics. 


a. 


“City of Littlhe Men” (MGM miniature series) 10 min. 16-sd TFC. 

A pictured account of the work of Father Flanagan, of Boystown. . . . The 
varied activities of the 275 inhabitants of Boystown are pictured. . . . An 
extensive sequence is devoted to the issuance of their ‘Journal’ which has 
widespread distribution. . . . This film is an excellent example of constructive 
social work. Recommended for senior high school classes in social studies. 


. Community Agencies—preparation of personnel and operation of recreational 
agencies and community programs for children and young people. 


a. 


“Happy Childhood” 10 min. 16-sd-$36 Brandon. 

A pre-war study of child-welfare services in the Soviet Union. From the age 
of two months, children are cared for in nurseries maintained by the State, 
by industry, and by collective farms. These centers exist in remote areas, as 
well as in the cities and towns. The Russian children of various social back- 
grounds are shown in a wide variety of individual and group activities. 
Combining “Happy Childhood” with “Care of Children (2-5) of Working 
Mothers,” “A Child Went Forth,” and “Youth in Crisis” should give a good 
picture of agencies for the care and education of young children in four of 
the United Nations: Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., Canada and the United 
States. The showing of all four would supply an excellent introduction to a 
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course on child study, or to an interpretation of the needs of pre-school chil- 
dren, and ways in which these needs may best be met. 


. “Care of Children (2-5) of Working Mothers” 22 min. 16-sd Office of 
War Training. 


The New York State Commission on the Care of Children in War-time, 
through the State Office of War Training, has produced this film to illustrate 
how a child-care center operates. The importance of adequate facilities for 
child-care is highlighted by the presentation of a specific family situation. 
Mother, employed by a war plant, is unable to achieve maximum efficiency 
until a day nursery is found to care for her five-year-old son during the work- 
ing day. At the nursery we are introduced to a program of indoor and outdoor 
activities with well chosen but simple equipment. The children eat, rest and 
learn to live with others. Their relationships with parents, teachers and other 
children are presented naturally, as they develop, through the day’s experiences. 


. “Youth in Crisis” 19 min. 16-sd-$40 March of Time, 1943. 

This March of Time issue surveys the problem of juvenile delinquency. Service 
examinations have revealed a high incidence of mental or nervous disorders. 
War has increased emotional instability among our youngsters also. Many of 
them without supervision and flouting parental authority, commit all kinds 
of excesses and come into conflict with the law. The basic solution of the 
problem lies with the family, but preventive agencies and child guidance clinics 
also help. Communities must exert every effort to supply good recreational 
facilities to guide the youngster’s energy into constructive channels. 


. “Before They Are Six’ 22 min. 16-sd $30 Canada, 1944. 

An excellent film telling the story of the Canadian wartime nurseries. Mothers 
doing essential war work are worried if they must leave their children alone 
or without proper supervision; and the children themselves are likely to suffer. 
Working mothers can place their children for a mall fee. There the children 
can play and live under the care of trained personnel. Good food and sufficient 
rest periods are provided, and through their varied activities the children 
become self-reliant and discover the thrill of learning. The mothers can do 
their exacting war work free from worry, knowing that their children are 
cared for and are happy. 


. “Children of Mars” (This is America series) 18 min. 16-sd-$100 Pictorial 
Films, 1944 


The film dramatizes some of the factors that lead to juvenile delinquency and 
indicates methods for its prevention and cure. It tells the story of a typical 
small-town family. The mother works in a war factory and leaves her three 
children pretty much to themselves. The older son joins a boys’ gang, finally 
landing in court. The judge arranges a school program with supervised 
recreation activities for the boy and his companions. The girl, fourteen, who 
wants a job with glamor, neglects the care of her four-year-old brother. She 
is rescued from dubious company by a mothers’ counselling service which sees 
to it that her ambitions are satisfied by church socials and dancing sessions. 
With such agencies taking care of children, mothers can attend to their war 
work undisturbed. 


. See also: 
(1) “A Child Went Forth” (1.B.3.e.) 
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APPENDIX 
Directory of Producers and Distributors 
Antioch—Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
BlS—British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 
BraF—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19. 
Bray—Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 


Cal—University of California, Extension Division, Dept. of Visual Instruction, 301 
California Hall, Berkeley, Cal.; 819 Hillstreet Bldg., 815 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 
14, Cal. 


Canada—National Film Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. (Ottawa, 
Canada) 


ClAA—Office of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 
Coronet—Coronet Publications, Glenview, III. 

EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

Film Associates—Film Associates Company, 440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Gut—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 19; 19 La Salle St., Chicago, Ii. 
Io—University of Iowa, Department of Visual Instruction, Iowa City, Iowa. 

March of Time—369 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 

MMA—Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 W. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 


Nat. school serv. inst-——National School Service Institute, Shop 307 Palmer House, 
Chicago, III. 


New Haven—Dept. of Audio-Visual Education, Winchester Ave. at Ivy St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


NPA—National Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
NYU—New York University Film Library, Washington Sq., N.Y.C. 12. 


PEA—Progressive Educators Assoc., N.Y.U. Film Library, Washington Square, N.Y. 3, 
N.Y. 


RFA—Religious Film Assoc., Inc., 297 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 

TC—Bureau of Publications, T.C., Columbia U., 525 W. 120th St., New York, N.Y. 
TFC—Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., N.Y.C. 18. 

U. of C. 1.C.W.—University of California, Institute of Child Welfare, Berkeley. 
Wis—University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Carson McGure and Siwney B. SmitH 
The University of Chicago 


Child development and behavior is an area of study and of human 
activity which involves a number of different disciplines and points of 
view. Investigations in this area are made at various levels of complexity. 
On one hand, specialized fields are segmented from the whole for unit 
analysis involving unique techniques and concepts. On the other, a whole 
configuration of activities or behaviors with a complex of variable factors 
may be studied for the recognition of emergent properties. Moreover, the 
investigator may move backward and forward among description and 
categorization, analysis and explanation, or theoretical formulation and 
synthesis. For these reasons, a survey of media disseminating information 
about research findings in child development and behavior requires an 
ordering of the various aspects of the area. 


Although other classifications might be preferred, the following, which is 
given in topical outline,’ fulfilled our requirements: 


I. Analysis 


A. The Biological Area 
1. Morphological development 
2. Physiological development 
3. Genetic factors 
4. Human Organism 
B. The Psychological Area 
1. Mental development 
2. Personality and Character development 
3. Social development 
C. The Sociological Area 
1. The Family 
2. Social Personality 
3. Social Structure and Social Organization 


I]. Synthesis 


A. The Processes of Child Development 
1. Physiological processes 
2. Affectional processes 
3. Socialization processes 


1J. C. McGuire, “Child Development and Behavior: Analysis and Synthesis.” (Mimeo- 
graphed). Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago. Pp. 3. (The sub- 
divisions of this outline are described in the classifications given for “Films Dealing with 
Child Development and Behavior’ in the previous chapter). 
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4. Self-developmental processes 
5. Self-adjustive and Self-defensive processes 


B. Areas for Application of Research in Child Development 
1. Medicine and Public Health 
2. Education 
3. Social Service 
4. Community Agencies 


Periodical literature performs a variety of functions in the dissemination 
of research findings which apply to the area of child development and 
behavior. First, it communicates the assumptions, investigations, techniques, 
and concepts together with the findings in a specialized field to others 
working in a particular segment of the whole area or using a specific 
mode of study. Second, it creates the possibility of a sophisticated under- 
standing of related aspects of the whole area by a research person. This, 
in turn, may lead to an awareness of different levels of complexity and to 
the revision of certain assumptions which limit the selection and influence 
the formulation of data. Third, periodical literature is an accepted medium 
for the communication of research findings, together with assumptions, 
techniques, and concepts, to the professional man and the field worker for 
practical application. Fourth, it may convey to interested members of the 
general public information leading to a greater understanding of human 
problems and processes and ways of dealing with them. Each of these 
functions involves a host of problems of communication. 


This survey of child development material in periodical literature has 
been restricted to the second and third functions, namely: intercommunica- 
tion between research persons working in different aspects of this broad 
area and communication to those engaged in medicine and public health, 
in education and related activities, in the social services and community 
agencies. This has led to devoting attention to what may ‘¢ called “mar- 
ginal” periodicals—those whose content covers several fie ; with a rela- 
tively homogeneous reader audience or :those whose coutent varies in 
intensity of treatment and type and whose reader audience may vary con- 
siderably. Furthermore, the survey is limited to articles which stem directly 
from some research study, to discussions which attempt to analyze or 
synthesize or to suggest practical applications of such studies, to editorial 
comments bearing upon them, and to reviews of books which incorporate 
the findings of studies in the area of child development and behavior. 


Eighteen periodicals were selected for study. Each of these periodicals 
has been inspected for the years 1939 and 1944 to compile the tables and 
as a basis for the discussion later in this paper. In commenting on each 
periodical an attempt has been made to indicate operationally reasons for 
its inclusion. Journals devoted entirely to research in child development 
or to a specific discipline or mode of investigation have been disregarded. 
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They are either an obvious source of information or perform the first 
function of specialized communication.? 


The American Journal of Nursing has, according to its editorial staff, 
approximately 80,000 subscribers, 70 per cent of whom are registered pro- 
fessional nurses and 30 per cent student nurses. The articles on the care 
of children have to do “not only with the illnesses common to childhood 
and the nursing measures which are used during those illnesses, but also 
with the child’s mental, emotional and social development and relation- 
ships as well as his physiological development.”* Furthermore, the editors 
state, “The care of children, we believe, has very wide ramifications and 
includes prenatal and maternity care, family and community relationships, 
as well.” The editors are concerned that the articles be authoritative and 
use every care to secure authors who are qualified to write on the subject 
chosen.They feel that pediatric nursing and the care of children is a field 
of nursing which will develop widely within the next few years and cite 
the interest of labor in health and the expanding program of the federal 
government agencies as two trends in the field. A proposed course in ad- 
vanced pediatric nursing appearing in the August, 1945, issue includes a 
great deal of material stemming from research in child development and 
behavior. 


The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry “is devoted to the publica- 
tion of articles covering any and all the issues involved in the study and 
treatment of behavior difficulties, more especially those illustrating the 
dynamic interpersonal relationships affecting the human personality.” Fur- 
thermore, the editor says, “We publish—deliberately—many articles express- 
ing viewpoints with which I do not agree. This is done to provoke thought, 
research, and discussion.” The Journal goes to about 550 members of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association and has approximately 1,400 sub- 
scribers. The latter include hospitals, clinics, social agencies, college and 
other libraries, and individuals in the professional groups—psychiatry, 
psychology, social work, sociology, education, social anthropology, pedia- 
trics—as well as many not classifiable in these groups. The magazine has 
a good representation of foreign subscribers. 


The American Journal of Sociology, the oldest sociological publication, 
has over 2,500 subscribers. Material on child development published has 
been restricted to the field of social behavior and social organization. The 
editors are of the opinion that “we can best interest our readers by publish- 
ing reports of current research which are so put that the reader can under- 


stand how the project was conducted.” This means that the matter of 
communication is as important in the minds of the editors as the matter 





2See Appendix, attached, for a list of periodicals which publish infor i bearing 
on child development and behavior. 


3Quotations appearing in the discussion of a periodical are taken from letters from 


the editorial staff or office of the publisher. 
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of the subject itself. They are convinced that “illogically-expressed state- 
ments of research are always a symptom of illogical thought.” Moreover, 
they dislike such phrases as “low-status child,” the use of such a word as 
“non-directive” where “undirected” is meant, and “behavior” to mean 
“sorts of behavior.” The editors wish to bring these matters to the attention 
of research persons because they are continually handicapped in publishing 
valuable research findings that are “incomprehensibly expressed.” 


The American School Board Journal is a medium of reaching a group 
of persons who are strategically placed in the field of education. Of its 
nearly 11,000 subscribers, over half are members of school boards and 
another 40 percent are administrative officers of public school systems. 
A related magazine is The Nation’s Schools which has nearly 9,000 sub- 
scribers, composed of superintendents, supervisors and principals in public 
elementary and secondary schools with a fairly even national distribution. 
The editor believes the latter has a monthly reader list of at least 30,000 
persons, Articles dealing with child development and behavior are published 
“provided they are printed to be of interest to the administrator.” The 
editor says “we are not interested in generalized research but our interest 
is in articles which summarize research so that a busy administrator may 
quickly secure information from it.” It is of interest to note that articles in 
this type of magazine fall into two general sizes: the one-pager which 
should not exceed 800 words, and the two-pager which has a range of 
1,200 to 1,500 words. 


Parents and teachers of young children from two to ten years of age 
make up the majority of the nearly 10,000 subscribers to Childhood Edu- 
cation. The main purpose of the journal, in the words of its editor, is to 
“stimulate thinking rather than to advocate fixed practice.” It attempts to 
bridge the gap between the “purely devisive magazines and the more 
general philosophical ones.” The editors seek manuscripts which give an 
understandable interpretation of child behavior, present a point of view 
which stimulates further thinking and study, lead to evaluation and analysis 
of present practices, or analyze research studies in such a way that their 
findings and implications are made clear. The manuscript should describe 
and evaluate the social, economic, and human factors which contribute or 
fail to contribute to the growth of children and teachers. The contents of 
each issue are planned to bear on a central theme. 


The Elementary School Journal is distributed to more than 5,000 school 


superintendents and teachers, school and college libraries, and professors 
and students of education. A related periodical is the School Review whose 


nearly 3,000 subscribers show a similar distribution in the secondary field. 
Both magazines have published original research studies, discussions of 


research findings, editorial comments, and book reviews. They contain 
material in the psychological area and on the processes of child development 


as well as in the application of research findings to education. 
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Hygeia is directed to a lay rather than a technical audience. Of its 140,000 
subscribers, nearly 55 percent are “lay” persons but 20 percent are dis- 
tributed to each of “physicians and allied professions” and to “schools and 
libraries.” The editor reports that, “Some of the articles in Hygeia are 
written by leaders in the field of investigation regarding children. Many 
of the other articles are reinterpretation of such investigation by competent 
writers for the public.” The magazine clearly performs the third and fourth 
functions of a periodical; and the transformation of research findings, in 
terms of expression for communication, puts many of the articles outside 
the classifications we have established. 

The Journal of the National Education Association has over 260,000 sub- 
scribers and reaches some 400,000 to 500,000 teachers and school officers 
who are members of the NEA. It is interested in the whole field of child 
growth and development, particularly in its educational aspects, Although 
it has not published materials in the years inspected, the editors state, “We 
are hoping to have a substantial series in this field if we can get the material 
sufficiently well written to justify so large an outlay.” A rather significant 
statement is appended to their communication: 

“One_ of the best investments any foundation can make would be to 
employ specialists to prepare and illustrate this material for the most 
effective popular presentation to such a large body of readers, many 
of whom are not trained to read technical material.” 


Parents’ Magazine is a popular journal with a circulation over 700,000 
well distributed in large and small centers of population throughout the 
United States and Canada. The magazine is devoted to articles on child 
care and training primarily intended for parents. Of these the editors say, 
“We make every effort to have them readable but not chatty and not talked 
down.” The full-length articles are of two kinds, personal experience articles 
from parents themselves, and articles prepared by doctors, teachers, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers and others who have a professional interest in 
parent education. Much of this type of material is suggested by technical 
papers published by the authors themselves in scientific journals. The 
feature articles run from 1,500 to 3,000 words in length. 


Progressive Education is published by the American Education Fellow- 
ship and has over 7,500 subscribers. Articles of opinion and philosophy 
form the bulk of the content although presentations such as “The Case of 
Shorty,” based on the longitudinal studies at the University of California, 
occasionally appear. 


Psychosomatic Medicine is published by the American Society for Re- 
search in Psychosomatic Problems and has a small circulation of 865 copies. 
Its aim is to encourage and bring together studies which make a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the organism as a whole, in somatic and 
psychic aspects, “to develop practical methods for dealing clinically and 


scientifically with the organism as a whole.” Suitability of material for this 
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journal depends “not only on its scientific excellence but also upon its 
pertinence to some specific issue involving observations or experiments on 
both personal reactions and organic reactions.” Thus the periodical is 
designed to perform the second function—intra-area dissemination. 


School and Society, published by the Society for the Advancement of 
Education, has over 6,000 subscribers. This weekly magazine reaches school 
administrators and members of college and university faculties. There is 
a section in the 1939 volume on “Educational Research and Statistics” and 
one in the 1944 volume on “Research” which include succintly written 


studies on family influences and the psychological area as well as purely 
educational studies. 


Teachers College Record is an example of a periodical which publishes 
articles prepared by a college staff. The current distribution is about 2,000 
copies largely in educational circles. The editor states, “We consider child 
development and behavior an important field, and actively promote the 
preparation of articles.” 

Understanding the Child was founded in 1931 with “the specific purpose 
of disseminating among educational workers the research findings in child 
development. The circulation, somewhat less than 4,000, is “fairly well 
distributed geographically and professionally.” The advisory editorial board 
has representation throughout the United States and Canada. It has estab- 


lished the policy of publishing reports on mental hygiene and children and 
recently used as a prepublication excerpt the beginning pages of the Pres- 


cott report to the American Council on Education on “Helping Teachers 
Understand Children.” One case study is published in each issue. Articles 


of about 1,500 words are most practical for this periodical but the editor 
says “we can use shorter and longer articles as well.” 


This brief and rather cursory survey of the periodicals selected has in- 
cluded comments from the editors and the writers’ interpretation of the 
intent of the publication concerned. Certainly no pattern can be discerned 
beyond classification in the broad functions previously enumerated. One 
fact is clear, intra-area dissemination involves the problem of publication 
with a smal] circulation whereas dissemination to the practitioner in the 
field and to the public has a concomitant increase in distribution. On the 
other hand, selectivity in material published begins to give way to the 
factor of popular appeal. This brings to the fore the factors of interest and 
readability as well as pertinence to existing problems as determinants of a 
wider dissemination of research findings in child development and behavior. 
There is substantial evidence that the “lay” magazines have become more 
and more interested in publishing accurate materials if these conditions 
are met. Moreover, if the comments of the editors of the periodicals con- 
cerned are reviewed, it will be clear that these factors are preconditions 
to dissemination to the professional worker in the field for the improve- 
ment of practice. 
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To this point what might be called the “verbalized situation” has been 
reviewed. It is a peculiar property of human social organization that 
expressed purposes may be distinguished from actual practices. The ques- 
tion arises: What has actually been published in the area of child develop- 
ment and behavior in periodical literature? To obtain a measure, the 1939 
and the 1944 volumes of the selected periodicals were reviewed. Published 
materials were classified under four headings: first, articles or studies re- 
sulting from original research; second, discussions of original research or 
its application; third, editorial comment on research findings; and, fourth, 
reviews of books incorporating research findings where such reviews are 
valuable in themselves. Judgments of other investigators may or may not 
agree with those leading to the compilation of the following tables but the 
distribution is at least indicative of the material published in the years 
under review. 


TABLE I 


DisTrRIBUTION OF PuBLISHED MATERIALS DIssEMINATING 
Resgarcu Finpincs in Cuitp DEVELOPMENT 
IN EIGHTEEN PERIODICALS 


1939 1944 

Periodical Stud. Disc. Edit. Bk.Rv. Stud. Disc. Edit. Bk.Rv. 
Amer. J. Nursing 1 0 
Amer. J. Orthopsych. 10 4 
Amer. J. Sociol. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J. 
Childhood Educ. 
Elem. Sch. J. 
Hygeia 
Mental Hygiene 
N. E. A. Journ. 
Nation’s Schools 
Parents’ Magazine 
Progressive Educ. 
Psychosom. Med. 
Sch. and Soc. 
School Review 
Sociometry# 
Teach. Col. Rec. 
Und. the Child 


Totals: 
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These tables reveal a significant decrease in the number of original 
studies and a significant increase in the number of discussions appearing 
in the periodical literature under review for 1939 and 1944. The decrease 
may be accounted for by the loss of personnel and the redirection of research 
during the war period. The increase in articles of discussion may be 


4Sociometry: A Journal of Interpersonal Relations. This publication was not discussed 
in the previous section because no communication has been received from the editor. 
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TABLE 2 


CLAssIFICATION OF PUBLISHED MATERIALS DIssEMINATING 
ResEarcH Finpincs in CHILp DEVELOPMENT 
IN EIGHTEEN PERIODICALS 


1939 1944 
I. Analysis Stud. Disc. Edit. Bk.Rv. Stud. Disc. Edit. Bk.Rv. 
. Biological Area 
1. Morphological dev’t 
2. Physiological dev't 
3. Genetic factors 
4. Human Organism 
. Psychological Area 
1. Mental development 
2. Personality, Char’r 
3. Social development 
. Sociological Area 
1. The Family 
2. Social personality 
3. Social structures 
Il. Synthesis 
. Processes 
1. Physiological 
2. Affectional 
3. Socialization 
4. Self development 
5. Self-adj. and def. 
. Areas of Application 
1. Med. and Pub. Health 
2. Education 11 
3. Social Service 1 
4. CommunityAgencies 0 


Totals: 30 27 21 63 49 

















partially accounted for by a concern with implementation of previous find- 
ings and by a concern with “next-steps.” This surmise is borne out by the 
greater number of discussions appearing in 1944 as syntheses of research 
findings describing the developmental processes and educational applica- 
tions. It is further reinforced by the multiple classification of the reviews 
of books in 1944. 


This tendency to synthesis may be added to the other requirements of 
interest, readability, and pertinence, to facilitate the communication of 


Nore: Published materials may be classified according to major content under one or 
more headings, thus Table 2 has a number of duplications, accounting for the increase 
in the totals over Table 1. 

The distribution of each of the above classifications may be briefly described as follows: 

Stud. = Studies or articles resulting from original research; 

Disc. = Discussion of original research or its application; 

Edit. = Editorial comment on the significance of research findings; 

Bk.Rv. = Reviews of books which incorporate research findings and 
which include critical comments by the reviewer. 
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research findings for use in life situations. The social engineer and the field 
worker, as well as readers among the general public, are dealing with the 
complex of factors that characterize the activities of human beings and 
modern social organization. Their ability to seek out and relate new find- 
ings to their customary mode of thought and action depends upon the 
degree to which they understand, in terms of mental processes and emo- 
tional reactions, what is presented to them. Their present decisions and 
actions are governed by a wider relationship than that which governs the 
research person and are always projected into an uncertain future where 
patterns that have been successful in the past give a sense of security. Thus 
the element of synthesis, as it refers to both the level of complexity of 
research and presentation of disparate findings to the consumer, assumes 
importance in communication. 


Reference to Table 1 will show that only a few periodicals are discussing 
research findings at the level under consideration. The editors of others 
have indicated their interest in and their intention to publish such material 
should it be available to them in a satisfactory form. One of the prime 
problems of research persons, of institutions concerned, of the professional 
organizations, of the foundations, and of the publications themselves is to 
work out ways and means of cooperating in preparing these materials for 
dissemination and use at the different functional levels. 


Not only do we find these general problems of communication to research 
persons in different aspects of the area, to the practitioner in the field, and 
to the general public, but we find a disquieting uneveness in the published 


material. The biological and the sociological areas find only a small repre- 
sentation in our sampling. In the psychological area we find a heavy 
emphasis on intelligence, the development of concepts, personality traits 
and personality ratings. Under the classification of processes the number of 
specific studies greatly exceeds attempts at true synthesis. As might be 
expected from the weighting of our sample, periodical literature on appli- 
cation to education outweighs that for other fields.® 


In summary, this has been an attempt to make a concise and rather 
macroscopic survey of a selection of specialized periodicals as media of 
disseminating information about research findings in child development 
and behavior. To the exclusion of materials intended for the specialist or 
for the general public, attention has been devoted to intra-area dissemina- 
tion and communication to the persons working with children and young 
people or preparing others to do so. Paragraphs devoted to the selected 
periodicals present the “verbalized situation” which may be contrasted to 
the actual content analysis for a pre-war year, 1939, and a war-time year, 


5In a survey designed to establish the broad lines of the verbal and the actual situa- 
tion and to derive a number of general principles and conclusions, the writers deemed 
it advisable to omit references to the specific articles upon which the study is based and 
thus do away with a long bibliography. 
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1944. In this connection, it might be revealing to make a similar analysis 
for a post-war year, perhaps for 1949. It would be interesting to note how 
well the criteria of interest, readability, pertinence, and synthesis are being 
met, and to chart progress in the distribution of published materials among 


the classifications suggested for the broad area of child development and 
behavior. 


APPENDIX 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR 
PERIOpI‘CALS 


A bibliography of periodicals which publish information bearing on child develop- 
ment and behavior is extremely difficult to compile. Some publications publish material 
bearing directly on one or more phases of the field; others carry occasional papers on 
a special aspect or which are related to this broad topic. Moreover, certain publications 
select only original research studies; whereas others favor popularized versions, observa- 
tions and discussions on various aspects of child development and behavior. Many of 
the periodicals carry valuable book reviews and editorial comments. Another important 
differential factor is the circulation of the periodical. This factor and the nature of the 
publication must be considered in estimating the dissemination and use of findings in 
the area. 


Periodicals are listed under the general classifications used in indexes. Where a 
scientific society is responsible for its publication, the society is named. The date of 
founding, the frequency of publication, and the annual subscription price are noted. 
Publications which carry abstracts from or index articles in the periodicals listed are 
also indicated. The circulation figures given are for 1944-45 and are compiled from 
several sources. 


Anthropology 
Circulation 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. American Anthropological Association. 
——1888—quarterly—$6.00 to members; Bibl. Ind., Biol. Abstr., Bk. Rev. 
Dig., Int. Ind., Psycho. Abstr, 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. American As- 
sociation of Physical Anthropologists—1918—bi-monthly—$6.00; Bibl. 
Ind., Biol. Abstr., C.D.A.B., Int. Ind., Psycho. Abstr., Q.C. Ind. Med.. 

APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY. Society for Applied arene Inc.—1941 
—quarterly—$.... to members; Psychol. Abstr.. 

Children 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Society for Research in Child Development.—1930 
—quarterly—$6.00; C.D.A.B., Educ. Abstr., Psycho. Abstr 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. Society for 
Research in Child Development.—1927—bi-monthly—$5.00 

THE NERVOUS CHILD. . Quarterly journal of psychopathology, psychothe- 
rapy, mental hygiene, and guidance of the wee ae 00; 
Bibl. Ind. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. Parents’ Institute, Inc. —1926—monthly—$2.0 00; 
Rees MiNig RUUD eS «o's cic ds vewiw bo kb viub vinta tee be wdaees Bee ee gO. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. National Committee for Mental desis 
—1931—quarterly—$0.50; Educ. Abstr., Psycho. Abstr... ... 3,400 
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Education 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL.—1891—monthly—$3.00; Educ. 


Ind., P.A.LS., Psycho. Abstr 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Association for Childhood Education.—1924— 
mo. (Sept-May)—$2.50; Bibl. Ind., Educ. Abstr.; Educ. Ind., Psycho. Abstr. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Dept. of Educ., University of Chicago. 
—1900—mo. (Sept-June)—$2.50; Educ. Abstr., Bk. Rev. Dig., Educ. Ind., 
RG. ... 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. University of Wisconsin.— 
1932—quarterly—$5.00; Bibl. Ind., Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind., Psycho. Abstr. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. University of Wisconsin.—1920 
—mo. (Sept-May)—$3.50; Bibl. Ind., C.D.A.B., Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind., 
Psycho. Abstr. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. Payne Educational Sociology 
Foundation, Inc.—1927—mo. (Sept-May)—$3.00; Bibl. Ind., C.D.A.B., 
Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind., P.A.LS...... 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. The Association.— 
1913—mo. (Sept-May)—$2.00; Bibl. Ind., Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind., R.G.. 


NATION’S SCHOOLS.—1928—mo.—$2.00; Bibl. Ind., Educ. Abstr., Educ. 
Ind., Psycho. Abstr. ee: 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Amer. Educ. Fellowship—1924—mo. (Oct- 
May)—$3.00; Bibl. Ind., Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. American Educational Research 
Association.—1930—five times a year—$4.00 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. Society for the Advancement of Education.—1915 


—weekly—$5.00; Bibl. Ind., Bk. Rev. Dig., Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind., Phil. 
Abstr., Psycho. Abstr., R.G... 


SCHOOL REVIEW: A journal of secondary education. University of Chicago. 
—1892—mo. (Sept-June)—$2.50; Bibl. Ind., Bk. Rev. Dig., Educ. Abstr., 
Educ. Ind., Psycho. Abstr., R.G. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. Teachers College, Columbia University. — 
1900—mo. (Oct- caysieas 00; Bibl. Ind., Educ. Abstr., Educ. Ind., Psycho. 


Medical Sciences 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. American Med- 
ical Association.—1911—mo.—$8.00; Biol. Abstr., C.D.A.B., Chem. Abstr., 
Psycho. Abstr., Q.C. Ind. Med 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING. American Nurses’ Association —1900 
—mo.—$3.00; Chem. Abstr., Int. Ind., P.A.I.S., Psycho. Abstr., Q.C. Ind. 
Med. 


ARCHIVES OF NEUROLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. American Medical As- 


sociation.—1919—mo.—$8.00; C.D.A.B., Chem. Abstr., Psycho. Abstr., 


Q.C. Ind. Med 


ENDOCRINOLOGY. Association for the Study of Internal Secretions—1917 
mo.—$10.50; Biol. Abstr., Chem. Abstr., C.D.A.B., Psycho. Abstr., Q.C. 
Ind. Med. 
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